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D. C. Versus L. C.’ 


Harry Clemons, librarian, University of Virginia 


There are several of you who, I think, 
will recall a crowded meeting of the 
round-table on Classification for large 
libraries at the Washington conference 
where a former college professor, who 
admitted that he sometimes had a Je- 
hovah complex, emphatically stated that 
the duty of every courageous librarian 
was straightway to adopt the Library of 
Congress classifications. As I listened, I 
suddenly was aware that the atmosphere 
had become electric with possibilities; 
and if several anxious pacifists had not 
hurried the program into a considera- 
tion of the difficulties of arranging the 
publications of the League of Nations— 
a subject on which there was apparently 
innocuous unanimity—TI rather think we 
might have had a bit of Donnybrook 
Fair. I must confess I was disappointed 
at the peaceful outcome. 

But I must also confess that, while I 
like to hear a strenuous debate, I am no 
longer very keen at having a principal 
part. Consequently, as your chairman? 
has now thrust me into the ring with this 
topic of D. C. versus L. C., I am going 
to limit myself to generalities which have 
long since lost their glitter by overex- 
posure ; and if, when I have said my little 
say, you try to pin me down as to 
whether D. C. numbers or L. C. num- 
bers are on the average shorter, or as to 
~ tRead before meeting of Virginia library association, 


November 1, 1929. 
*Miss Virginia Harnsberger. 





whether simplified spelling should be 
located under orthography or under ad- 
vertising, or as to which classification 
makes better provision for intelligence 
tests for yo-yo experts, I am going to 
refer you promptly to this selfsame 
chairman for answers. 

This is a polemical topic. But I be- 
lieve that American librarians are to 
be heartily congratulated because our 
field of classifications is so nearly re- 
duced to two. The history of libraries is 
strewn with the wrecks of classification 
schemes, whose Procrustean beds have 
long since ceased to have occupants. 
There are but few Julien Sariettes who 
have found an Anatole France to pre- 
serve their cryptic symbols within the 
covers of living books.* It is true that 
in his recent and extraordinary work, 
The organization of knowledge and the 
system of the sciences, which Dr Dewey 
(John, not Melvil) describes as “monu- 
mental,” a contemporary librarian* of 
New York City maintains that “the 
dominant library classifications are dis- 
qualified as organizations of knowledge 
both structurally and functionally.” But 
while we are awaiting the second volume 
of that formidable work, it is a comfort 
for librarians to realize that, along with 
the broad development of library science 
and service, has come a widespread 


sRevolt of the angels. London, Lane, 1914. p. 15-16. 


4Dr 7, Evelyn Bliss, associate librarian, Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 
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adoption of two classification schemes. 
In trying to present this topic, D. C. 
versus L. C., therefore, I wish to em- 
phasize the point that the topic is only 
D. C. versus L. C., because both of these 
classifications have been so largely suc- 
cessful under the thoro testing of actual 
experience. 

The Dewey decimal classification was 
first published in 1876, 53 years ago. 
Months of study by Mr Dewey had pre- 
ceded publication; and he records some- 
where that it was one Sunday in church, 
during a long sermon, while he was sit- 
ting in apparently rapt attention to the 
preacher, that the vital principle of his 
scheme occurred to him. The moral of 
this tale varies with the passing mood 
of the classifier. Since 1876 the pub- 
lished decimal classification has been 
among the best sellers, and a twelfth 
edition was issued in 1927. In 1895, the 
Institut International de Bibliographie at 
Brussels revised and adopted D. C. for 
international use. Four or five years 
later the Concilium Bibliographicum at 
Zurich extended the D. C. for its great 
catalog of zoology. For 14 years I was 
an observer of modern library develop- 
ments in China; and during that time 
there were at least three fullgrown at- 
tempts to translate D. C. into a form 
usable for the vast Chinese literature. 
For world-wide use the D. C. undoubt- 
edly surpasses all other contemporary 
classifications. 

Among the advantages of the D. C-. is, 
therefore, the fact that over 14,000 libra- 
ries are using it, and the interchange be- 
tween libraries of both readers and 
librarians is greatly simplified. This ad- 
vantage is accompanied by another; 
namely, that the scheme is easy to re- 
member. The very conversation heard 
in cataloging rooms is likely to be 
sprinkled with Dewey numbers. This 


mnemonic advantage is increased by the 
fact that identical subheads in various 
classes follow the same sequence. All 
this has done much to make possible the 


rapid service for which American libra- 
ries take especial pride. For the most 
part, the classification is elastic and ex- 
pansive; and tho, like the rest of the 
world, it was not ready for the Furo- 
pean war, it has done, on the whole, 
better than some of the rest of the world 
in muddling thru. Finally, it has in the 
Relative index what the comprehensive 
work on Bibliography, by Doctors Van 
Hoesen and Walter, calls “perhaps the 
D. C.’s greatest triumph.” 

This resumé of the advantages of the 
Dewey decimal classification is made up, 
as I warned you, of familiar generaliza- 
tions. The same is true of my statement 
of its defects. The order of the ten 
classes has been adversely criticized, 
especially the separation of philology and 
literature. There is also criticism of the 
arrangement within the classes, as any 
professor of philosophy will soon assure 
you in language that perchance will not 
reveal philosophic calm. The very sim- 
plification into ten classes tends to make 
strange bedfellows, as, Romance philol- 
ogy among the minor Italic languages 
or as, folklore among the social scierices. 
There have been wearisome delays in 
expanding the scheme to admit new de- 
velopments of learning; and when the 
expansion has come, it has sometimes, as 
with the subject bacteriology, seemed a 
mere makeshift. In general, the D. C. 
avoids a special point of view. But its 
origin in the United States has naturally 
resulted in too great crowding among the 
minor foreign languages and literatures. 
As the attention of the world continues 
to move from the shores of the Atlantic 
to the shores of the Pacific, we are likely 
during this twentieth century to awaken 
to the fact that the vast Chinese litera- 
ture rivals in extent that of any of the 
major languages, and that it can ill be 
compressed under the humble D. C. sym- 
bol 895.1. 

The classification of the Library ot 
Congress has not always been what it is 
now. The first librarian, who was also 
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clerk of the House of Representatives, 


arranged the 964 books and nine maps’ 


which constituted the national library in 
1802 by size. There were five classes, 
folios, quartos, octavos, duodecimos, and 
maps. After the war tragedy of 1814, 
when the capitol building which con- 
tained the library was burned, Congress 
acquired the excellent private collection 
of Thomas Jefferson, which was classi- 
fied and cataloged by Jefferson himself. 
Like many another attempt at classifica- 
tion, Mr Jefferson’s scheme owed some- 
thing to Lord Bacon’s divisions of 
knowledge. This Jeffersonian classifica- 
tion, with occasional modifications, 
continued in use at the Library of Con- 
gress thruout the nineteenth century. 
About 1897, work was begun on the 
present L. C. classification, and an out- 
line of the main classes and divisions was 
published in 1904, five years after our 
Dr Putnam had become Librarian of 
Congress. It was a gigantic task, in 
which a million books supplied the ma- 
terial and modern knowledge the method. 
It is significant of the spirit in Dr Put- 
nam’s library that this gigantic task was 
regarded as an “unrivaled opportunity.”* 
It is also at least interesting that the L. 
C. scheme was devised with little thot of 
its use outside of the Library of Con- 
gress. The efficient administration of the 
Congressional library itself was the aim, 
and the classification was planned with 
reference 1) to the character and prob- 
able development of that collection; 2) 
to the operation by the local staff; 3) to 
the character of Library of Congress 
readers; and 4) to the usages in vogue 
there, a distinguishing feature of which 
is the freedom of access to the shelves 
granted to serious investigators.” The re- 
port of the Librarian of Congress which 
I have just paraphrased, the report for 
1916, expresses surprise that so many 
other libraries were adopting the L. C. 





1Report of the Librarian of Congress for 1911, p. 61. 
a of the Librarian of Congress for 1916, 
p. —04. 


As they faced their task, Messrs Han- 
son and Martel and the others who were 
foremost contributors to the present L. 
C. scheme, had the D. C. tables before 
them. But the classification from which 
they drew most largely was the unfin- 
ished Cutter expansive system. We are 
not here concerned with the expansive 
classification. But it is not without sig- 
nificance that it, too, had been worked 
out from actual books—some 170,000 of 
them in the Boston Athenaeum; and of it 
an unbiased English authority, Mr W. 
C. Berwick Sayers, has stated “that 
library methodology has received no 
more thoro, no more scholarly scheme, 
and none with greater possibilities of 
usefulness than Cutter’s expansive clas- 
sification.”* The work thus begun on the 
L. C. scheme has continued thru the 25 
years since 1904, and, tho a few parts 
have not yet been published, the L. C. 
has, according to the 1928 report of the 
Librarian of Congress,* now been 
adopted, at least in part, by 104 large 
libraries in addition to the Library of 
Congress. Of these 104, seven are public 
libraries, ten are in the southern part of 
the United States, and 19 are in foreign 
countries. 

In the wording of this rapid outline of 
the history of the Library of Congress 
classification, you will already have ob- 
served a suggestion of one of its advan- 
tages; namely, that the classification has 
grown out of a large collection of books 
and not out of theory. The work has 
been done largely by specialists, and is 
grounded in the most modern concep- 
tions of learning. Yet it admirably 
avoids a special point of view; and the 
frequent inclusion of definitions and of 
common rather than technical terms con- 
stitutes a welcome aid to a classifier who 
has not been able to take all learning as 
his private realm. The L. C. provides 
both for close classification and for ex- 





8Canons of classification, London, Grafton, 1915. 
*Report of the Librarian of Congress for 1928, 
p. 177-78. 




















pansion; the latter advantage seems al- 
ready to have been successfully tested 
by the public libraries of Edinburgh and 
by the National library of Wales. One 
feature which appears to have aided in 
this result is that country and local sub- 
divisions are varied to suit the subject. 
There is peace of mind for librarians in 
the knowledge that the L. C. has our 
great Library of Congress, with its gov- 
ernment resources and its copyright 
privileges, behind it; and there are un- 
doubted practical advantages in the fact 
that Library of Congress printed cards 
indicating the classification are accessi- 
ble, and that the classification schedules 
may be purchased separately at a low 
price. 

But the voice of the adverse critic of 
the L. C. has also been heard in these 
25 years. The system of notation is dif- 
ficult to remember. The makers of the 
classification have occasionally seen fit 
to change their minds, and lists of 
changes are not issued. Some few parts 
are still unpublished, of which the whole 
class of law is an example; and with the 
sudden developments of aeroplane litiga- 
tion, that subject is very much up in the 
air. Different specialists have worked 
out different classes, and what seems to 
be the same minor topic appears in dif- 
ferent parts of the classification, to the 
confusion of a local classifier with a poor 
memory. There is as yet no relative 
index comparable to that of. the D. C. 
Tho it should be added that the Library 
of Congress subject headings and the 
directory of subjects issued by the Edin- 
burgh libraries partially serve to supply 
this need. 

For 25 years, therefore, there has been 
an L. C. as well as a D. C. before the 
library world. As I have myself been 
away from the United States for more 
than half of this period, it ill becomes 
me to explain to you, much less to in- 
terpret, what has been taking place. But 
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I may perhaps say with safety that there 
has been a large increase in the use of 
both classifications; and that the ten- 
dency has been for public libraries to 
use D. C., and for university libraries 
and special libraries, where readers de- 
sire direct access to the books, to change 
to L. C. Meantime it has continued to 
be difficult for librarians to convince all 
custodians of the budget that a book 
which is ready for service in a library 
costs more than a book which is ready 
for. service in an individual’s private col- 
lection. Consequently, the large added 
costs of reclassification and the tempo- 
rary chaos that is bound to accompany 
such a process have seemed to prohibit 
many college and university librarians 
from carrying out what may be their 
own personal conclusions on this subject 
of D. C. versus L. C. 

Ever since I began this paper I have 
been in dread of reaching the conclusion 
—a feeling in which I am undoubtedly 
unique among the members of this 
round-table. My fear has been that I 
should be expected to conclude with 
something definite. After considerable 
cogitation, I have decided to accept the 
challenge; in fact, to propound a series 
of conclusions. I even believe optimisti- 
cally that with these assertions most 
librarians and several readers will be in 
accord—and that, you must admit, is in- 
dicative of a high plane of optimism. 
My conclusions are in the form of five 
bibliothecal proverbs; and they are as 
follows: 

First, that some classification is better 
than no classification. 

Second, that one should let a sleeping 
classification lie. 

Third, that circumstances alter book- 
cases. 

Fourth, that a book in. the hand is 
worth two in the card catalog. 

Fifth and last, that a friend in need 
must be endured. 
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Why Library Trustees! 


Mrs J. W. Hale, president, Public Library 
board, Waco, Texas 


..I am proud to say that the Waco 
city government recognizes that the pub- 
lic library is an educational force in our 

community second only to our public 
schools and we feel that it is in sym- 
pathy with its development as a neces- 
sary department in an “up and coming 
city.” Our library has books, of course, 
and also a staff eagerly and earnestly 
serving the public to say nothing of the 
janitor who is as proud as Punch of his 
flowers and shrubs. 

..so there is nothing left to do but 
my best, in trying to tell you why I am 
a trustee and why libraries have trus- 
tees anyway. 

I come from pioneering stock and as 
I thrill over the conquest of the wilder- 
ness by my forbears, so in retrospect do 
I thrill over the conquest of the Texas 
library wilderness. . 
{Here Mrs Hale paid seine tribute to seven or 
sight of the citizens of Waco who were especially help- 
with money, books, public attention and public 


service in establishing, organizing and housing the 
Waco public library.] 


You see, I am proud of our library. 
We have done nothing spectacular, but 
we have been steady on the job 365 days 
in the year and now the public believes 
in us... . 

While we believe in the Sanger slogan, 
“The Public Be Pleased,” we have 
learned that the staff must be pleased 
before they can please the public and we 
trustees are a little more liberal about 
holidays and such things for the staff. 

The word “trustee” implies that there 
is something to be trusted with. But a 
pioneer library trustee was entrusted 
with nothing but an idea, and should 
more properly have been dubbed the 
board of library enthusiasts. In library 
beginnings in some places, he (did I say 
“he” I mean “she”) could have been 
styled trustee of the scrubbing brush, the 
dust pan and the paste pot. For did he, 


...¥Read at Fig library association meeting, Waco, 
October 31, 


I mean she, not sweep the floors, scrub 
the shelves which she had made, and 
mend and label the books that were 
brought to the library reception; books 
the givers did not want but the public 
did after the trustees got them all dolled 
up. In pioneering days, trustees had to 
be impresarios, vaudeville actors, lyceum 
managers, rental agents and what not, 
for they were interested in a free library 
and money had to come from some- 
where. 

I am sorry for library trustees who 
have not had the fun of being pioneers, 
for I am sure there is no kick in serving 
unless you have struggled for your li- 
brary, and surely, knowledge of what a 
library ought to be and what it takes to 
make it cannot be learned from sitting 
around a director’s table listening to re- 
ports no matter how glittering they 
may be. 

More’s the pity, we have another kind 
of trustee which we may term political, 
and they may be classified in two ways. 
They are a blot on the escutcheon no 
matter to which classification they be- 
long. 

We have library boards appointed by 
city or county governments and their 
jobs, unremunerative tho they be, are 
handed them from the pie counter. Like 
many other political appointments, they 
are made as a sort of reciprocity meas- 
ure—“You honor me and I vote for you; 
you favor my project and I favor 
yours.” If library affairs or any other 
community welfare program for that 
matter, becomes enmeshed in politics, it 
is no longer a free agent. It no longer can 
serve the citizenry to the best advantage 
when fettered by ignorance of its real 
needs and by inadequate appropriations 
to meet them. 

Planners of libraries should therefore 
look far ahead and safeguard the future 
usefulness of their institution by provid- 
ing ways of appointing or electing trus- 
tees which will eliminate. the pie counter 
for all time to come. 
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The other type of political trustee is 
one, and I am sure you have all dealt 
with him, who is so provincial that he 
can see no need that the library can pos- 
sibly have, which cannot be satisfied 
right here at home. If we are planning a 
new library building, we must have a 
home architect whether or not he ever 
saw inside a library, much less ever built 
one. If a librarian is needed, why can- 
not one of our faithful, hard-working 
apprentices be promoted? “She loves 
books and her mother is so deserving, 
and belongs to one of our old families.” 
He is always opposed to raising salaries 
or adding to the staff especially when it 
is a question of obtaining trained library 
assistants. 

We must scrimp everywhere in order 
to buy books and more books, for, in- 
deed, are we not a library? Just so we 
have oodles of books on our shelves what 
difference does it make if we have no 
facilities for circulating them? 

When we ask the question, Why li- 
brary trustees?, the answer should be 
prompt and spoken from the housetop 
that there is no need for this variety. 

I have known librarians who mani- 
festly did not feel the need of any trus- 
tees and who regarded them as a library 
appendage, as superfluous and trouble- 
some as vermiform appendix. Others 
resemble one of our board members 
whose family for years has twitted her 
of telling her physician just what she 
wanted him to give her before he has 
had time to diagnose her trouble. Some 
librarians only want to tell their trustees 
what they are going to do after they 
have done it. 

On the other hand, I have known li- 
brarians, in fact I know one now, who 
has enough of executive ability, knowl- 
edge of library methods, understanding 
of human nature, salted down with a 
sense of humor, a good housekeeper 
with a mechanical turn, a sense of values 
and with imperturbable poise who could 
run a library without trustees. But that 


kind of a librarian wants a board, not 
as a prop but to interpret her plans for 
the growth and development of her li- 
brary to the taxpayer. In fact, the role 
of interpreter just fits library trustees. 
They must show the voracious reader 
why the small library with a moderate 
income cannot buy expensive books 
which he fancies he must read when the 
library boasts of others just as good. 
They must explain to Mrs Jones on one 
side of the street that while she thinks 
The Green Hat is indecent and should be 
banned, Mrs Smith on the other side of 
the street thinks it beautifully written 
and one of the best books she has recent- 
ly read. When Mrs Jones persists that 
The Green Hat should not be put in the 
hands of the “young,” trustees must 
gently but firmly tell Mrs Jones that a 
public library is not altogether a child 
welfare society and that parents should 
supervise the reading of their children 
and not leave it all for the library staff 
to do. 

When the ministerial association. ap- 
proaches a trustee with the criticism that 
the religious books in the library are not 
properly balanced; that there are too 
many of a rival creed, he must tactfully 
state that public libraries know no 
creeds; but that the ministerial associa- 
tion is at liberty to match these former 
gifts by presenting enough volumes pro- 
pounding their theology to balance the 
groups. 

Finance concerns trustees. First, they 
must keep an ear to the ground with a 
view to anticipating any move on the 
part of city or county powers that-be 
which will give to some other public de- 
partment an undue share of public funds 
cutting the library apportionment of 
taxes below the minimum necessary to 
adequate service. Trustees are charged 
with the responsibility of teaching the 
taxpayer that a public.library is an edu- 
cational institution and the complement 
of the public schools ; that it is as impor- 
tant as the police department or the -fire 
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brigade, hence must have adequate finan- 
cial support. 

Trustees must know what it takes to 
make a good public library, what kind of 
folks can be entrusted with its manage- 
ment, and what preparation is necessary 
for those folks to have, to prevent “fools 
rushing in where angels fear to tread.” 
In other words, they must have judg- 


N 


ment enough to know whether or not 
they can trust the judgment of their 
librarian. 

Finally, if there is any use in having 
library trustees, they must act as bump- 
ers for the library and shock absorbers 
for the librarians, leaving them free to 
graciously and efficiently please the pub- 
lic. 





Letters—Information and Discussion 


Available for Loan 

A moving picture reel of 250 feet, 
' amateur standard size, showing “Schol- 
arly procedure in a library” is available 
for loan to other libraries from the Uni- 
versity of Denver, Colorado. Projector 
is Model A Kodascope, easily borrowed 
in any community. 

The picture was taken on the campus 
and in the University library, but the 
reel is adaptable for use in other places 
and is especially suitable for freshman 
library courses in colleges or for high 
schools. 

Any interested libraries please corre- 
spond with 

Linpa M. CrLatwortuy, Librarian 

University of Denver 





A New Tool of Special Interest 

A very curious document is that sent 
out by Leslie Bartholomew, Graves 
Apts., Pontiac, Mich. The sheet for 
mailing is folded upon itself with the 
outer rim bearing the legend “If you 
like this, remit the price, 50 cents, to 
compiler.” | 

On the sheet are listed 27 books of 
reference, the first nine of which are 
encyclopedias, someone of which may be 
found in most libraries in the country. 
These are entered under title, publisher 
and address, and in the table across the 
page are various items on which statis- 
tics are based such as copyright, date, 
number of volumes, pages of text, price, 
illustrations, suitability, accuracy, etc. 
The two iudging items are “strong 


points” and “weak points” given at the 
righthand edge of the page. 

The legend at the top reads “Every 
home should have an encyclopedia” and 
underneath this legend are the words 
“This is to help you in choosing.” 

Certainly there is not much left out on 
which to base a question, tho one 
might differ from the conclusions 
reached as to the strong and weak points. 

On the reverse side of the sheet are 
a number of very good directions on 
“How to judge reference books.” The 
public is warned how to make a wise 
choice by “six tests.” Nine “danger sig- 
nals” in the purchase of books from 
agents are noted; three “quick signs of 
approval” by well-known authorities and 
“13 tests” of excellence are listed. 

This unique compilation has much 
merit for usefulness and is most inter- 
esting. 

Mr Bartholomew, asked for the idea 
back of his encyclopedia chart, says, “I 
have heard so much ‘fog’ on relative 
merits of encyclopedias that I thot 1 
could render a public service (at a profit 
to myself) by putting the facts in a con- 
venient form which never before has 
been done.” 





The Committee on library extension of 
the A. L. A. has reprinted in convenient 
form the drama prepared by Harriet C. 
Long of the Wisconsin library commis- 
sion, a county library play “Why Not.” 
A sample copy will be sent free to a 
library on application. 
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Bibliographies Wanted 

The Carnegie library school, Atlanta, 
Georgia, desires to make a complete 
bibliography and collection of the publi- 
cations of its 284 graduates. 

Such contributions are desired imme- 
diately so that the bibliography may be 
completed in time for the twenty-fifth 
anniversary. Communications and pub- 
lications should be addressed to Alumnae 
Collection, Carnegie library school, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Tommie Dora BARKER 
Director 





Oppose Government Censorship 

At a meeting of the Policies commit- 
tee of the Virginia library association, in 
Richmond, on November 26, the follow- 
ing resolution was authorized in support 
of the resolution of the A. L. A. commit- 
tee on bookbuying. 


Whereas, the members of the Policies 
committee of the Virginia library associa- 
tion are convinced that intellectual and 
moral progress is best promoted by the 
American principle of freedom of thought 
and discussion : 

Resolved, that the Policies committee of 
the Virginia library association, represent- 
ing the librarians of Virginia, in meeting 
assembled November 26, 1929, disapprove of 
existing and proposed Federal legislation 
reposing with the Customs Service, powers 
of censorship over. books and pamphlets, 
which should be available to students of 
world history and literature; and be it 
further 

Resolved, that this committee commend 
the efforts of the Honorable Bronson M. 
Cutting, senator from New Mexico, to re- 
move such prohibitions from Section 305 of 
H. R. 2667; and be it further 

Resolved, that this committee urge the 
senators and representatives in Congress 
from the State of Virginia to resist efforts 
to impose upon the American public a sys- 
tem of censorship that will greatly restrict 
opportunities for serious study. 

Tuomas P. AYER 


President 





A librarian recently gone into a new 
position writes of it as follows: 

It is good to be back working with books 
and I am thankful that we can have many 
and good books. We have a generous book 
fund and a meager staff, but very harmon-. 
ious. 





Announcements 


Early in 1930 the Library section, Na- 
tional Catholic educational association, 
will be ready to distribute the first quar- 
terly number of a new guide to Catholic 
periodical literature, to be called The 
Catholic Periodical Index. 

The publication will be an author and 
subject index to the contents of about 
40 leading Catholic journals in the Eng- 
lish language both here and abroad. It 
is being prepared thru the codperation 
of the Catholic colleges and universities 
of the United States and will attempt to 
perform for the Catholic periodical liter- 
ature what the Readers’ Guide does fo 
the general field. 





Vergil Bimillennium 

Dr E. C. Richardson, chairman of the 
Committee on exhibitions and activities 
that are proposed for the Bimillennium 
of the birth of Vergil, points out the 
value to librarians of engaging, thru their 
libraries, in the activities and exhibitions 
relating to the notable event. As chair- 
man of the A. L. A. committee charged 
with interesting libraries in this event, 
Dr Richardson makes an appeal to libra- 
ries for codperation. 

He points out the line of activity that 
can be followed with profit to those who 
should be interested in the celebration 
in honor of Vergil, by exhibitions of 
best books, exhibitions of rare books, 
and a union catalog of books by and 
about Vergil. Dr Richardson empha- 
sizes this last point especially and 
requests that libraries make available for 
the Union catalog of the Library of 
Congress such statistics, results and 
points as probably refer to Vergiliana. 

He requests that anything printed be- 
fore 1830 might be called unusual and 
hopes that those interested will give such 
publicity to their holdings of such ma- 
terial as will produce useful results. 

Copies of cards relating to the ma- 
terial in the libraries may be sent to the 
Library of Congress, Project B-Vergil, 
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Washington, D. C., without formality, 
tho the card should contain the name of 
the library that sends the material. 

With proper codperation, an important 
part will be taken by the libraries in pro- 
moting classical studies thru the li- 
braries by this celebration. 


A list of books relating to Vergil in 
general, Roman religion and classical 
mythology, drama, fiction, various trans- 
lations of Vergil, books for children and 
finally texts of Vergil now in print, has 
been compiled by the committee in 
charge of the reading circles that may 
be formed in connection with the Bi- 
millennium celebration in honor of 
Vergil. 

Information concerning these may be 
secured by addressing Miss Mildred 
Dean, Central high school, Washington, 
o.c. 





i“ Insurance Against Theft 


Editor, Lrprarres: Will you help us 
get this question before the libraries? 

Does any library insure its books 
against theft? An inquiry has come to 
us as to whether such insurance is feas- 


ible. 
E. Raymonp, Librarian 
A. L. A. Headquarters 


An inquiry sent to some eight libra- 
rians near Chicago brought answers as 
follows: 


In regard to library insurance of books, 
the Detroit library system does not carry 
insurance of any kind whatsoever. This is 
in accordance with an agreement with the 
city of Detroit. 

Adam Strohm 
Librarian 
Public library 
Detroit, Mich. 


This library does not insure its books 
— theft and I do not happen to know 
of any library which does carry mer sneer 

unn 


Ralph 
Director 


ance. 
Carnegie library 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

I have nothing to contribute to the sub- 
ject of theft insurance for py books. 
This sounds to me rather like a joke. 


We do not carry any such insurance 
even if available, and I would not care to 
own stock in any company which engaged 
in such a risky business, because it would 
either go bankrupt or charge such a rate 
that it would not get any business. 

I shall be interested to see what is con- 
tributed to your question, if it is taken 


seriously. 

Jane P. Hubbell 
Public library 
Rockford, III. 


_ The Denver public library has never car- 
ried any insurance against the theft of 
books. It has never been discussed by our 
Board, and we have never made any inves- 
tigation in regard to the practice of other 
libraries in this respect. 

Malcolm G. Wyer 
Librarian 

Public library 

Denver, Colo. 


Why riot say, Does your library insure 
against theft and mutilation? We do not, 
and I am wondering if such a policy could 
be written at a reasonable rate and if it 
could be made a workable scheme. 

Inventory records usually cover a period 
of months before the final check up is com- 
pleted, and missing volumes have a curious 
way of turning up months or years after 
they have been withdrawn. To us they 
have returned with other “gifts,” they have 
come by mail from distant cities; or they 
mysteriously have reappeared on the shelves. 

Insurance companies insist upon facts and 
definite times and occasions, and the cost 
of securing the necessary information may 
exceed the cost of losses. 

However, the problem is an interesting 
one, and I trust the inquiry will bring forth 


constructive ideas. 

Ethel F. McCollough 
Public library 
Evansville, Ind. 





Try Smiling 
When the weather suits you not, 

Try smiling. 
When you coffee isn’t hot, 

Try smiling. 
When your neighbors don’t do right, 
Or your relatives all fight, 
Sure ’tis hard, but then you might 

' Try smiling. 


Doesn’t change the things, of course, 
Just smiling. 

But it cannot make them worse, 
Just smiling. 

And it seems to help your case, 

Brightens up a gloomy place, 

Then, it sort o’ rests your face— 


Just smiling. 
—Selected. 
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1896 


A Gappy New Year 


1930 


An Important Milestone 


» aeantac numbering half of the allotted 

span of the life of man will be com- 
pleted with the new volume beginning 
with this number of LrsrariEs. 

The years of life that have gone into 
the work have been full years—full of 
joy in the doing, full of opportunity to 
help develop the library field, and full of 
friendships that have made life worth 
living. 

The years of labor have seen the clear- 
ing of the field, the turning of what 
might be called the sod and letting in the 
sunshine, the planting of seeds of future 
development, of bringing into the open 
plans and purposes of what was in the 
minds and hearts of those in position to 
make library history, leaving full evi- 
dence on which the future judgments 
may be correctly established. ; 

Of the four persons most concerned 
with the establishment of the maga- 
zine, three have gone into the Great 
Beyond—Mr Dana, Mr Meleney, Mr 
Elmendorf. 

In the list of contributors to the 
magazine, down the years from the be- 
beginning, are represented the real 
thinkers and the sincere, if sometimes 


less prominent students of their work 
who have shared generously with their 
colleagues the outlook and the valuable 
results of their honest endeavors for 
the work’s sake, never for their own 
glory. 

The management is proud of the 
presentation, year after year, of the best 
that the brains of the coworkers in the 
field have conceived in the pages that 
have gone into the volumes that have 
grown in number on the owners’ shelves. 
The best minds, the fairest judgments 
and the most tolerant democracy are rep- 
resented in the writers, and no one can 
present the best that has been recorded 
in the history of American librarianship 
who does not give to the past volumes of 
this publication that careful considera- 
tion of what they contain that is due 
the opinions of the leaders of library 
activity in the past third of a century. 

What has been writ is writ. The fu- 
ture of the library spirit may be different, 
it cannot be better. Without the faith, 
hope and charity that have been the 
main supports of the work already ac- 
complished, it will be less praise- 
worthy. 
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Choosing Books for People 


jen English critical journals and a 
‘“ number of equally serious-minded 
book-folks in America are beginning to 
look askance at the idea of book clubs 
which have been extending their work in 
the last few years, in so far as they pro- 
pose to choose books “sight unseen” for 
distant readers. Some of the opinions 
expressed have substance that arrest at- 
tention from several standpoints. 

It is an independent commercial ven- 
ture in the first place, all perfectly legiti- 
mate, and receives the regular discounts 
from the publishers, tho it does not seem 
often to make the cost of the books any 
less to the members. 

It is pointed out by some writers that 
if readers in numbers join book societies 
and thus shut out the bookseller, they 
lose their last chance to examine the 
books for themselves, and it is a ques- 
tion of receiving local expert advice in 
choosing books for ownership. If libra- 
ries in smaller communities offered this 
service more effectively, the inclination 
to have someone at a distance select his 
books for his reading would lose much 
of its appeal to the general reader. 

It is pointed out by the book clubs that 
among the estimated 12,000 books pub- 
lished, only 50 to 60 books are recom- 
mended in the year. These are chosen 
by half a dozen to ten selectors. It is 
thot that inasmuch as they will choose 
the stronger books anyway, these latter 
would make their way without being 
recommended to a sufficiently large num- 
ber to warrant their publication. A point 
not to be overlooked is that certainly it 
does in no wise reduce the number of 
non-worthwhile books that are published. 

This choosing of books by outsiders 
relieves the public from personal and 
mental activity, just as the radio and 
victrola reduce the desire or eagerness, 
on the part of many interested in music, 
to investigate, study and better under- 
stand music by their own study or per- 


formance, but something is lost in the 
process. 

If there is a large and intelligent group 
of book readers who do not have time to 
choose their books as they have no time 
in which to choose their food, there 
might be some excuse for letting some- 
body else choose their books, but other- 
wise one would be moved to change the 
adjective of “intelligent” people. Does 
one fully entitled to the term “intelli- 
gent” want to turn over to somebody else 
the choice of the books he should read? 

A librarian who went to live in another 
community in another calling than the 
one that had occupied her before, found 
a situation described as follows: 

“Here in this town of 10,000, many are 
hungry for book knowledge and book 
help and for books to own. They have 
no help except from commercial sources 
—book clubs and literary guilds. 

Why not discuss at your library meet- 
ings the opportunity for libraries and 
librarians to profit by this very apparent 
need and really meet a demand—or a 
need? Librarians should be able to give 
the best book talks. 

I doubt if there is a considerable num- 
ber of these people who, even tho these 
authorities and educators have done re- 
markably well, can choose the books for 
the individuals in this small town as 
well as a real book librarian could do by 
talking face to face to the people about 
what they want.” 

There is something in this to consider, 
and librarians should not allow the 
field to be occupied by outsiders, moved 
naturally and very properly by commer- 
cial interests, without themselves making 
a contribution to the situation, even tho 
some of the many fringes and ornaments 
of the library garment may have to be 
omitted.. 

A library can afford to buy in quantity 
some of the leading publications like 
Books of New York, A. L. A. Booklist 
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and some of the publications having 
good book reviews or opinions of books 
by worthwhile people, and then lend 
them over the counter as other things 


are lent. This is good, legitimate library 
service and would give readers some 
chance of making selection for them- 
selves 





A Wise Decision—Good Advice 


A member of the staff in one of the 
largest libraries in the country sent in a 
letter which contains a very valuable 
suggestion to many another so placed. 

Please enter my subscription for a per: 
sonal copy of LrerartEs. The library copies 
are not easily available, as there are so 
many ahead of me in using them. 


I had a personal copy for some time, 
but switched off expecting to get service 
from the library copy. It won’t do and I 
feel lost without the magazine. My profes- 
sional reading usually starts with it and the 
Wilson Bulletin, so please send me my per- 
sonal copy. 


Go thou and do likewise! 





Service 
The Bulletin of Carnegie library of 
Atlanta, Ga., carries the following on its 
back page. A nice holiday presentation! 


Few people seem to know the kind of 
service you can get out of the library, free 
for nothing, gratis, and for the mere asking. 
Entirely aside from the books they distri- 
bute to old and young they operate what is 
known as the reference department, which 
is in effect a research service of the first 
water. We use it frequently. They find 
out the most astonishing things for us. And 
whenever we are stuck, really stuck, for a 
piece of information we call the library. 

A spectacular example of that was an 
incident which has stuck in our minds. In 
the course of some discussion, someone in 
our shop inserted the phrase “Fifty thou- 
sand Frenchmen can’t be wrong” in a piece 
of advertising copy. We doubted the ex- 
actness of this, we doubted also its aptness 
—and we wanted to know its origin as a 
phrase—having a vague notion that some 
famous personage had said it. So we called 
the library, put the question, and hung up. 

Late that afternoon a tired voice came in 
over the phone. “Mr Moran,” it said “that 
vhrase is ‘Fifty million Frenchmen can’t 
be wrong.’ It is the title of a song. We 
have tried to get you a copy of it, but Mr 
Leide hasn’t one in his library, nor have 
Cable or Phillips and Crew. The Soandso 
Publishing Company published the song 
in such and such a year, and it was written 
by Whoozis . . .” 

And then—get this “. . Sorry we 
couldn’t get you the words, but they sim- 
ply are not in town anywhere. If you can 


wait we can write for them, tho.” 

. Now we are in a service business, and 
know something about the meaning of the 
word—but that was simply dazzling. Such 
willingness is deserving of many plaudits— 


and as much cash reward as can be applied 
by a poverty-stricken city—Civigraphs, or- 
gan of the Civitan club, Atlanta, Ga. 





Inexpensive But Not Cheap 

The last Librarian’s Report of the Pub- 
lic library of Grand Rapids, Mich., closes 
with the discussion of the use of leisure 
as it relates to the work of the public 
library, and after describing the method 
of certain studies and the number of 
hours spent in the various libraries and 
reading rooms and at home in the use 
of material from the library, the follow- 


ing conclusions were arrived at: 
Applying these studies to the use of the 
library for the year just closed, we find that 
the number of hours of service supplied by 
the library in the buildings and outside was 
over eight million. Dividing this among the 
42,499 card holders of the library, the actual 
number at the end of the year, we get an 
average use of 18834 hours, or 3% hours per 
week per card holder for the year. There 
are few if any institutions in the city, out- 
side of our schools, that supply hours of 
education and recreation to such an extent 
to so many people. Incidentally, it may be 
remarked that the cost of this service in 
taxation this last year was a little more 
than the cost of a two-cent stamp per hour, 
and if we take into account the use of which 
there is no record, we may safely say that 
se cost in taxation is a two-cent stamp per 
our. 





The fifty-second annual conference ot 
the American Library Association will 
be held in Los Angeles, California, June 
23-28, 1930. Headquarters will be at the 
Biltmore Hotel. 














A New Kind of Report 

Library reports have been the bane of 
existence for most librarians in the 
amount of labor required to prepare 
them in an acceptable form for library 
boards. An attending irritation lies in 
the lack of appreciation shown by every 
one to the particular arduous task 
which the preparation involves. 

The following scheme has so much to 
commend it that one could hope for its 
general adoption in place of the present 
bugbear. 


A new type of library report was fur- 
nished by Purd B. Wright, librarian of 
Kansas City, Mo., at the close of the 
year. It covered one page address to the 
School District of Kansas City which is 
the library board for that city. In pre- 
senting the report, it was at the same 
time being broadcast over the radio. The 
report was aS follows: 


This is the fifty-sixth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Kansas City public li- 
brary—that is, a resolution providing for a 
school library was passed by the Board 56 
years ago today. Originally it was a sub- 
scription library. It became a free library, 
January 1, 1898. 

The library system has about 500,000 
volumes. 

There are 131,000 registered card holders 
at this time, one and one-third to each 
home in the city. 

The growth in the use of the library is 
shown by these statistics: 


Year ending Books issued for 


une ome use 
1898 141,723 
1908 300,393 
1918 761,697 
1928 1,824,603 
1929 1,853,757 


The rapid increase in the use of the li- 
brary since 1908 is attributed to the avail- 
ability of books thru the branch library sys- 
tem. 

The library expense (books and _sala- 
ries) of Northeast, Central, Southwest, 
Paseo, and Lincoln high schools, as well 
as the West Junior high, is borne by the 
library. 

The library also supplements very largely 
the libraries of Junior and Teachers’ col- 
leges, and supplies supplementary reading 
to 260 grade school rooms. Junior high 
schools near regular high schools are sup- 
plied from 500 to 700 volumes, changed fre- 
quently. 
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The teachers’ library is largely used, as 
is the business division. The use of the 
reference department, in charge of two per- 
sons in 1898, now requires seven assistants. 

As a sidelight, it is interesting to note 
that 3,707,310 books, issued and returned, 
were handled during the fiscal year. This 
is at the rate of one book in every four 
seconds, 12 hours a day, 365 days in the 
year. 





The Seminar in Mexico 

The report of the Committee on cul- 
tural relations with Latin America in the 
fourth annual session of the Seminar in 
Mexico, July 13-August 3, 1929, has 
been issued. “The Seminar in Mexico” 
is a codperative study of Mexican life 
and culture. 

A group of Americans interested in 
political and social science have for four 
years gone to Mexico, stayed for brief 
periods, listened to spokesmen of va- 
rious points of view, heard something of 
the program of the various government 
agencies as they grapple with questions 
of importance, listened to critics of the 
government, and visited schools, libra- 
ries, churches, etc. Thru all these ex- 
periences and contacts, the members of 
the Seminar gain some knowledge of the 
facts about Mexico, some sense of the 
psychological forces which dominate the 
Mexican scene, and a whetted appetite 
for further reading and study. 

The purpose of the committee is sim- 
ple, the creation of a body of citizens 
scattered thruout the United States, in- 
telligent and concerned for the cultiva- 
tion of relations of mutual respect and 
appreciation between the people of the 
United States and those of the Latin 
American republics, 

The recent session of 1929 was 
attended by 90 men and women from all 
sections of the United States. 

The fifth session of the Seminar to be 
held in July, 1930, will be open to those 
whose positions enable them to reach 
large audiences thru, personal contacts, 
writing and speaking. . 

CATHERINE WauGcH McCuLLocnu 
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Death’s Toll 

A letter from Mrs Jeannette Steen- 
berg Cohn of Charlottenlund, Denmark, 
brings the sad news of the death of her 
distinguished father, Dr Andr. S. Steen- 
berg, who was well-known and much 
beloved by the library friends he made in 
America at the time of his visit in 1906. 
Dr Steenberg was a frequent contributor 
to library journals. 

Dr Steenberg was a remarkable man. 
He lived beyond the allotted span of 
man, but was always interested in peo- 
ple and in library service. He died at 
his home in Charlottenlund, November 
27, after several years of weakness. He 
was, to the last, interested in his be- 
loved library work and in everybody 
who had been helpful to him in his work. 

He was for many years librarian of 
the Royal College at Horsens and later 
was State library commissioner of Den- 
mark. He was the Danish delegate to 
the International Congress of librarians, 
held in London in 1897. He also repre- 
sented his country at the Library Con- 
gress, held at the World Fair in St. 
Louis in 1904. At this time, he made an 
extended tour of inspection among the 
libraries of the central and northwest 
states, remaining in the United States 
long enough to attend a number of the 
state library association meetings, among 
them New York state at Lake Placid, in 
the days when Dr Canfield, Mr and Mrs 
Elmendorf, Mr Crunden and many of 
that day were active in the work. He 
was a welcome and honored guest and 
left many warm friends behind him. 

As commissioner, he did much to or- 
ganize traveling libraries and, particu- 
larly, school libraries in the rural districts 
of Denmark, a work he accomplished 
with signal success. He codperated with 
other Scandinavian librarians in adapt- 
ing the Decimal classification to the 
books in the Scandinavian languages, 
something which has been carried on and 
developed down to the present. So well 
he thot of American library methods 


that he sent his daughter, Miss Jeannette 
Steenberg, to an American library school. 
She remained in this country nearly two 
years and returned to Denmark to assist 
her father in his splendid work for sev- 
eral years until she was married. 

Dr Steenberg was always hearty in 
his expression of gratitude to the Ameri- 
can librarians and at the Library Con- 
gress, held in Brussels in 1910, supported 
their propositions in every way. 

It is with mingled feelings of regret 
and triumph that one thinks of Dr 
Steenberg’s going, after a life well lived 
and full of good works which surely do 
follow him still. wah 

Mr James Steele, the president of the 
Ontario library association, passed 
away on Wednesday, December 18. Mr 
Steele was a trustee—had been for 
many years—of the Public library in 
Stratford, Ontario, where he was one 
of the most prominent citizens. He 
was one of those Ontario trustees who 
was thoroly interested in the Public 
library, making it really his hobby. 





Norway’s Libraries 

Arne Kildal appeared before the class 
of the Graduate library school, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, on Tuesday night, No- 
vember 26. The school generously 
invited members of the Chicago library 
club to hear Mr Kildal, who brought an 
address full of interest and illumination. 

His subject was Norway and its libra- 
ries, in which he traced the development 
of public libraries especially. He was 
most generous in his allusions to Ameri- 
can librarianship, stating frankly that the 
strong modern library movement is ex- 
tending thruout Norway as rapidly as 
means will permit, thru the influence and 
example of those who received their 
inspiration and training in American li- 
brary schools and libraries. There have 
been some 60 students in the library 
schools in America who have returned to 
Norway, and all of them have left their 
impression on library work in Norway. 
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A quarter-century of modern library 
activity has given Norway free access to 
books thru the public library movement. 
Norway, as every other country, has 
been tremendously hampered in all its 
public activities by the hard times which 
have followed the Great war with dis- 
tressing effects in every country. 

Mr Kildal in speaking, constantly re- 
ferred to the growing educational and 
commercial development of Norway, 
citing as a point of interest the coming 
celebration in the summer of 1930 which 
is intended to commemorate the intro- 
duction of Christianity, 900 years ago. 

At the close of his interesting library 
talk, Mr Kildal showed some 20 pictures 
illustrating library buildings and plans 
thruout Norway, followed by pictures of 
scenic beauty which are growing in the 
interest of tourists and which many of 
the audience could testify are well worth 
a journey to enjoy. 

Mr Kildal is a graduate of the New 
York State library school, he served in 
the Library of Congress and in several 
progressive libraries in America before 
returning to Norway. Afterwards, he 
spent considerable time in America as a 
representative correspondent in diplo- 
matic service and he is now in the 
United States on a mission for his .gov- 
ernment. His interest in libraries, how- 
ever, has never ceased. As a mark of 
appreciation, perhaps coupled with the 
desire to have the benefit of his help, he 
has recently been elected president of the 
Norwegian library association. 

A feeling of real professional interest 
thrives on such a vision of international 
coéperation. 


The Sunday Times of New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, carries each week a 
column under the title, Public Library 
Readers’ Column, that is most deserving 
in the faithfulness with which it pro- 
ceeds, the wide field of information it 
covers, the most admirable way its ma- 
terial is prepared and the evident codp- 
eration between newspaper and library. 





The Biblioteche Popolari of Italy? 


James G. Hodgson, late librarian, Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy 


The library system of Italy, perhaps 
more than that of any other country, has 
preserved the traditional attitude that the 
librarian should first of all be a scholar, 


and that the library collections should — 


be preserved rather than used. So 
strongly has this idea been rooted in the 
background of the governmental and 
municipal public libraries that as they 
were opened to the public use it was 
only for reference and not for circula- 
tion. As a result, those who have been 
interested in the circulation of books to 
the masses or to children found small 
encouragement among the older libraries 
and their librarians, and were forced to 
begin their work with an entirely new 
tool, the Biblioteche Popolari. 

These libraries were organized first 
to appeal to the common masses and to 
children, and for that reason lack some- 
what that spirit of everything for every- 
body so characteristic of the American 
library and its branches. But as the 
agency for the free lending of books for 
home use, they have a function that is 
very closely akin to that of the branch 
library, altho their technical organization 
is more like that of the station or deposit 
library. While they exist in a large 
number of countries, particularly France, 
where they supplement the more schol- 
arly libraries, it is in Italy that they 
have reached perhaps their highest de- 
velopment, and where their national 
organizations show the most interesting 
characteristics. 

The individual libraries are small, not 
running over a few thousand volumes, 
and often numbering their collections 
only in hundreds. Originally founded on 
a paternalistic basis they have not lost 
that point of view, even when operated 
by the municipal governments, and the 
librarian is ordinarily looked upon as the 





1The Italian equivalent of the American branch 
or station library. 
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proper person to do the selecting of 
books for the readers, differentiating— 
as the head of the Roman system care- 
fully noted—between those books which 
men may read, but which are not safe to 
be put in the hands of women. They are 


- also supposed to advise the readers on 


what subjects would be of interest, to 
make sure that the readers are given 
books which are within their capacity to 
read, and at the same time to make sure 
that improper moral or political opinions 
are not secured from improper reading. 
It is this point of view which prompted 
the head of the Roman system to defend 
the lack of a subject catalog on the 
ground that the librarian could give bet- 
ter service for his small collection than 
could be secured from any catalog. 
Closed stacks are likewise defended by 
this argument. 

In nearly all cases, the Biblioteche 
Popolari have author catalogs, and many 
of them, subject catalogs following the 
recommendations of the Federazione 
Italiana delle Biblioteche Popolari. Many 
of the collections have voluntary libra- 
rians who serve for the few hours a 
week that the library is open. In some. 
they are regular employees, while in a 
great number they are the teachers of 
the schools where the libraries are lo- 
cated, serving under the provisions of 
the law of 1917. In general, the hours 
of opening are short, sometimes not more 
than a few hours on one or two days a 
week, altho the services are more regular 
in the larger libraries. Very few of the 
libraries have their own quarters, in the 
large part they are housed in the school 
buildings, or in buildings that are also 
used for other purposes. But they do 
serve a very special need and are a very 
important factor in any “adult educa- 
tion” movement, such as the “Dopo- 
Lavoro” and represent a nucleus for the 
further development of the popular li- 
brary movement. 

The following statistics from the 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale Vittorio 


Emanuele for April, 1929, compared 
with those of the Biblioteche Popolari in 
Rome indicate quite clearly the differ- 
ence in type of use, and is fairly indica- 
tive of a condition which exists in all 
other cities where there is a national or 
municipal public library and several of 
the popular type: 


Month of April, 1929 


Bib Nat. Bib. Pop. 
Days open 25 (1) 
Readers registered 11,290 
Book collection 1,000,000 50,000(2) 
Readers and occupations 
Vitt.Eman. Bib. Pop. 
Male Female Total 
Working men None _ 836 135 1 
Students 6,150 766 208 
Clerks (4) 347 = 275 622 
Professional _ 1,920 17 &) 17 
Housewives (4) (5) 88 588 
Military 70 (4) (5) (4) 
Various 4,028 73 19 92 
Total 12,168 2,039 1,225 3,264 


Notes: (1) Varies according to the 
branch, usually two hours on three days a 
week; (2) For 24 branches; (3) For 21 
branches; (4) Included in various, (5) Not 
supposed to exist. 


The statistics for use show the same 
difference. In the Victor Emanuel for 
the month of April: 


Books used in the library 

Manuscripts used in the library 138 

Loans, local (including inter-library) 347 

Loans outside city (mostly inter-li- 
brary loans) 


Total 14,758 
On the other hand, the use of the 
Biblioteche Popolari was all circulation 
which was divided between classes as 





follows: 

Classics 93 
Fiction 137 
Poetry 60 
Children’s books 2,299 
History and biography 181 
Geography and travels 218 
Science 38 
Various 187 

Total 8,383 


It will be noted from the above figures 
that close to 30 per cent of the users of 
the Biblioteche Popolari were classed as 
laborers or working men, and another 30 
per cent were students (probably in 
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large part, students of the lower school 
grades who accounted for the large cir- 
culation of children’s books). Nearly ali 
of the rest were clerks or housewives, 
only one-fifth of one per cent being pro- 
fessional men. In the National library 
there were no workers recorded, while 
nearly a half were given as students 
(probably in this case from the higher 
schools and the universities). During 
the month, the circulation for home use 
from the popular libraries was about 21%4 
per reader, or nearly one book for each 
registered borrower, getting a circulation 
of over 8,000 volumes from total book 
stock of only 50,000 with the libraries 
open but six hours a week. The figures 
indicate, of course, that the libraries are 
touching only the fringes of what would 
be possible, for a registration of 11,290 
for a city of 900,000 people is not large. 

Altho the Ambrosiana in Milan may 
be able to boast that it was the first li- 
brary in Europe which opened its doors 
to the general public (1608), the actual 
history of the Biblioteche Popolari in 
Italy is very short. Ortensi says, “Again 
as late as 1901 a commission, appointed 
to judge a contest conducted by the So- 
cieta Bibliografica for a prize offered by 
Baron Alberto Lumbroso for the best 
popular libraries, was forced to say in 
their report that ‘real popular libraries 
do not exist in Italy’.” In 1902, a num- 
ber of persons, among them Ettore 
Fabietti, the “Dean” of the popular li- 
brary movement in Italy, began agitation 
in Milan, while in Turin in 1904 a fund 
was promised for that purpose if other 
like funds could be secured. The first 
real libraries, however, were started in 
Milan in 1904 under the guidance of 
Fabietti, while in 1906, Turin organized 
its Consorzio Nazionale, which in 1908 
began also to establish branches for sol- 
diers and sailors. In 1908, too, came the 
Primo Congresso Nazionale delle Biblio- 
teche Popolari and the foundation of the 
Federazione Italiana delle Biblioteche 
Popolari, and nearly ten years later, in 


1917, a national law requiring that at 
least one school in each commune has a 
library for the public circulation of 
books. Political troubles caused the 
expulsion from Italy in 1926 of the 
president of the Federazione Italiana, 
Filippo Turati who had held that office 
since the foundation of the organization, 
and at the same time Fabietti was re- 
placed as director by Leo Pollini. The 
last important move was the establish- 
ment in 1928 of a special office for 
Biblioteche Popolari in the new Direction 
general of academies and libraries in the 
Ministry of public instruction. Under 
the Fascist regime, considerable atten- 
tion has been paid to this type of instru- 
ment for the education of the adult, or 
for those who have already left school. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect 
of the movement in Italy, to the Ameri- 
can librarian at least, has been the 
growth of the various national organiza- 
tions which foster and correlate these 
small and isolated libraries. The earliest 
of these was not strictly speaking a union 
of Biblioteche Popolari, but of libraries 
of a somewhat similar character—the 
circulating libraries of the parishes and 
church schools. In 1904, these formed 
the Federazione Italiana Biblioteche Cir- 
culanti, with headquarters at Milan, 
which now. has a membership of more 
than 2,000 libraries in all Italy. Founded 
because of the difficulty of properly se- 
lecting books for these libraries from a 
moral and religious standpoint, the fed- 
eration from the very first published a 
magazine, Rivista di Letture (Magazine 
of reading) which each month lists those 
books which might be considered by the 
libraries, with notes as to their characte: 
and value. Contrary to the usual policy, 
the Rivista also notes those which are 
not suitable, giving immediately after 
the description of the volume such notes 
as “Not for our libraries,” or “Not 
adapted for our readers.” The monthly 
index is divided into three parts: Ex- 
cluded, cautioned, and included. 
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Members of the federation have the 
right to: 

1) The magazine, Rivista di Letture 

2) Discounts on books purchased 

3) Obtain books and library supplies 
under special facilities 

4) Exchanges with other federated 
libraries 

5) Advice on the value of books—if 
postage for any answer is sent—to con- 
sul, aid, etc., in the direction and opera- 
tion of the library. 

Members are also granted certain free 
postal rights. : 

The next oldest organization, the Con- 
sorzio Nazionale per Biblioteche Popo- 
lari, was first started in an effort to de- 
velop travelling libraries for the prov- 
ince of Turin. In 1904, the Savings Bank 
of Turin offered a fund of 10,000 lire 
{then about $2,000) if another 20,000 
lire could be raised from other sources. 
In 1906, this sum was raised and in the 
first six months, the Consorzio had start- 
ed out 52 libraries with 4,141 volumes. 
From this beginning, the Consorzio 
spread over the whole of Piemonte 
reaching many of the rural communities, 
and even other parts of Italy and the 
colonies. Finally, after the war on re- 
quest of the central government, it took 
up the task of supplying small libraries 
to the territories newly acquired from 
Austria. Having almost from the very 
first received grants of funds from the 
Municipality of Turin, the Consorzio in 
1913 undertook to operate four municipal 
public libraries established within the 
city by the municipal authorities. These 
libraries now number 18, two of them 
being for children. Since the beginning, 
the Consorzio had distributed 3,146 li- 
braries, most of them without charge, 
and in 1928 alone sent out 531. The Con- 
sorzio also has certain franking privi- 
leges on their shipments. 

Thus there are various lines converg- 
ing toward effective centers. 

(To be continued) 


A Librarian’s Report’ 

A careful reading of departmental re- 
ports, the home reading as indicated by 
book circulation, sympathetic observation 
of the social conditions of a neighbor- 
hood as registered by representative 
readers at branch libraries clearly bring 
out the fact that the public library of 
today is an institution for what may be 
popularly expressed as the average man. 

This fact presumably fulfills the hope 
of those democratic minds who a genera- 
tion or more ago legalized free libraries 
and stipulated public support thereof. 
The sentiment of these men of yeSterday 
is loyally preserved in our council cham- 
bers of today where measures are dis- 
cussed for the many institutions available 
as a matter of right to the common man. 

The scholar has inherited the use of 
many institutions organized and man- 
aged largely for the benefit of those 
whose life is spent exclusively in mental 
labors, while the followers of the revo- 
lutionizing, scientific pursuits of practical 
and industrial order have laboratories 
and research libraries placed at their dis- 
posal, often through the munificence of 
successful men in this modern world of 
gigantic production. The average man, 
on the other hand, must depend more or 
less on his own institutions created and 
maintained by the pooling of minor 
assessments in the nature of public taxes 
laid upon himself and his fellows. 

It’s as true today as it ever was that 
the genius of America perpetuates itself 
in the recurring instances of the uncom- 
mon man rising out of the common man. 
The virtues, the native qualities of the 
average man and what he can do with 
them make up the history of human 
progress—and of this there is but a 
scanty record in our histories of big 
battles, clever strokes and sensational in- 
cidents. “Ants and earthworms do a big- 
ger work and create more continents 


1The monthly bulletin of the Public library, De- 
troit, Michigan, for November, 1929, carries the an- 
nual report of the institution. It is presented here by 
permission, 























than elephants and yet in history and in 
life we are ‘taken in’ by elephantine per- 
sonalities and events.” The moral ele- 
ments, the interior structure of human 
society are superior to mechanical inven- 
tions in building up a community. Our 
thousands of workers, these performers 
of small duties and humble tasks, never 
slackening in their modest endeavors, 
these in a large measure are some of the 
people with whom we are conducting the 
library service on a codperative basis. 
On what meat do the majority of our 
library readers feed? While obviously 
giving a very incomplete and probably 


unfair picture of people’s reading by 


means of free libraries, it may neverthe- 
less be worth-while to contemplate such 
facts and conclusions as emerge from the 
graphic statistical exhibit of book circu- 
lation. These figures, however, give only 
the reading done outside the library and 
leave the reading within the library 
buildings wholly and necessarily un- 
metered. 

The statistics for the year under re- 
view record that 240,000 volumes listed 
under the subjects of science and useful 
arts were borrowed. Crossing the bor- 
derland to the field of Fine arts—and 
the two are interlocking—we find 
140,000 volumes withdrawn by readers. 
The thot comes easily to mind that a 
considerable number of these readers 
have examined these books for the 
proper purpose of improving their 
knowledge and their individual ability in 
the pursuit of their daily jobs and in 
their ambition for success. 

In the field of sociology. we find that 
75,000 volumes have been withdrawn, in- 
dicating a very fair sense of responsibil- 
ity and interest among our library 
readers in civic and public matters. The 
material for keeping informed along this 
line appears perhaps more commonly in 
numerous magazines and journals on file 
in our reading rooms. The use of that 
material is not merely that of dropping 
in for a few minutes’ casual reading but 
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is also to be reckoned with in figures 
such as these : 43,980 numbers of current 
periodicals taken out for home study. 

Books on history, travel, biography 
may all be accepted as books for broad- 
ening one’s outlook and while some lit- 
erature of today in these subjects has 
unfortunately become stereotyped, all in- 
dividuals who lay claim to something 
beyond the parochial point of view must 
keep themselves informed along these 
lines. The aggregate circulation within 
these groups amounted to about 325,000 
issues, 

The above may be said to reflect the 
reading habits of the purposeful minor- 
ity. Our reading census reveals also the 
lighter book pursuits among library 
readers. This huge group is made up ot 
various ages where whimsical impulses 
and the insatiable craving for entertain- 
ment determine their reading “bill of 
fare.” 

The total “home” circulation last year 
reached the figure of five and a quarter 
million issues (5,254,712). Out of this 
number three millions were classified as 
works of fiction, divided between adult 
and juvenile readers in the ratio of two 
to one. The Library is far from siding 
with those moralizers and guardians who 
hold that all works of fiction are trash 
or, at least, of a lower order than other 
literature, but we consider that many 
novels of today are utterly worthless, 
that much print within book covers is 
not a book at all in its wonted sense. The 
test of liberal writing, of a first rate book 
lies in its generating power, its capacity 
to arouse reflection and stimulate think- 
ing. We should shun writing that assaults 
our feelings, that strikes a note which is 
meant to “fetch them,” melodrama that 
is dressed up to sell—and for no other 
purpose. People should not pay a library 
tax for such offerings; they may have 
their fill of such matter for less money 
from mere exploiters of print and like 
commercial ventures. 
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Our citizens deserve the best service, 
the best goods, and that calls for quality 
of the article and competent selection. 
As to the last point, we try to arrive at 
values not only from standards of lit- 
erary criticism but from capacity of 
consumption on the part of the book 
user. There are books written for pas- 
time, for romance, for breaking the 
treadmill daily life—good tales. We 
have them and we believe that clean 
sources of human mirth and human emo- 
tions are important elements in social 
and cultural life. But we will not bow 
our heads in shame if unable to satisfy 
the butterfly mind that dips into the 
“best seller” or the alleged “tired busi- 
ness man” who desires something with 
a “kick” in it. By the way, is there any 
good reason why a business man should 
be “tired” more than others? After all, 
there are books of thought and vision, 
which, when once read, become a part 
of us and furnish the mental vitamins 
which not only keep us reconciled to life, 
but build up the mentality that masters 
life. We’ll bend our efforts to that end, 
to real service, the service of a friend 
who gives a lift, who shares and shares 
alike. 

In short—the line of least resistance 
on the part of “free libraries” has made 
many friends for us, but it has also made 
us less effectual than we might have 
been. 

We are in need of library advisers in 
directing our best efforts. The consult- 
ing librarian is more valuable to the 
community than the “big production, 
high-powered” librarian. The trend of 
library service of today is seeking the 
former. His presence will shortly be as 
much a matter of course as dietitians, 
visiting nurses, public health field offi- 
cers, salesmen, demonstrators, etc. 


Evanston Art Center 

The Public library of Evanston, IIl., 
is one of the libraries that always have 
their line out to get hold of oppor- 
tunity of helpfulness to its supporters 
without waiting for special appeals. 

A newly created art center in Evans- 
ton, organized in codperation to pro- 
mote interest in the various arts, is 
attracting considerable attention. “The 
art center” has been located in what 
is termed “the foundation room” of 
the Public library building, an unused 
and seemingly impossible place but 
which has been retrieved. It has been 
equipped by the library and the “Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts” has decorated it in 
a perfectly unique way. 

The art center was opened with a 
series of five evening programs, giv- 
ing an opportunity for all the artists 
to appear—the musicians, the His- 
torical society, painters, etchers and 
handcraft artists, and writers. 

Monday night was “Civic Night” 
when the officials of the city and the 
Library board, members of the City 
council, officers and directors of the 
art center, and all members of civic 
organizations were special guests for 
the evening. Each group had an eve- 
ning for its special exhibit with a 
program. An exhibition of pictures 
given by the various public schools in 
memory of the late Julia E. Ferguson, 
long the leader of school art, occupied 
the last evening. 

The programs and exhibits were 
opened to the public during the week 
and many Evanston women represent- 
ing various organizations acted as 
hostesses of the occasions and made 
the general public welcome to what 
promises to be a most popular place. 
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Library Meetings 

Arkansas—The fourteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Arkansas library association 
was held in Little Rock, November 15- 
16. Mostly local problems were dis- 
cussed, the main idea centering around 
the means of having greater funds for 
library development. 

The officers elected were: President, 
Vera Snook, librarian, Public library, 


Little Rock; vice-president, Morene. 


Dumas, librarian, El Dorado _high- 
school; second vice-president, Miss Jim 
P. Matthews, assistant librarian, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas; secretary-treasurer, 
Frances O’Connell, librarian, Senior 
high school, Little Rock. 


Boston—The Special Libraries associa- 
tion of Boston met at the Congregational 
library, November 25, with a large: 
attendance than usual because of the 
interest in the program which was a dis- 
cussion of encyclopedias. 

Frank H. Chase, reference librarian 
of the Boston public library, discussed 
and analyzed the new edition of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, first explaining 
the tremendous task of organizing the 
staff of 3600 editors and contributors, 
the complete change in policy, the work 
of publishing in a comparatively short 
time the work that would ordinarily take 
many years. He compared the new edi- 
tion with the eleventh and said that 
where the older edition was leisurely in 
form, solid, aristocratic, literary and dig- 
nified, the new edition is marked by ex- 
pression of movement, emphasis not on 
history but on process and progress, 
timely and not timeless, dynamic and not 
static. The editor-in-chief was wisely 
chosen as he is known to be the most 
internationally-minded editor of the 
times. 

The Rev William M. Stinson, of Bos- 
ton College, explained the scope of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia and advised that 
libraries having this work be sure to 
complete their sets by adding volumes 16 


and 17 containing the supplement and 
index. 

The World in Pictures, a picture en- 
cyclopedia just begun which shows 
everything in picture form and defines it, 
was described by Ruth Bradbury of the 
Boston public library. 

The Lincoln Library, a one-volume en- 
cyclopedia, was discussed by Mrs Bertha 
E. Hartzell, supervisor of the Library 
Training school of the public library. 

The New International Encyclopedia 
and the Americana were compared and 
their respective usefulness discussed by 
Raymond L. Walkley, librarian of Tufts 
College. 

German, French and Spanish encyclo- 
pedias were described and compared and 
many interesting facts brot out about 
them by Mildred Tucker, of the catalog 
department of Widener library. The 
Spanish Encyclopedia was particularly 
stressed as being unusually fine for de- 
tailed historical and biographical refer- 
ence. 

During the business session, several 
new members were admitted and a reso- 
lution inviting the librarians of the New 
England States to convene at Swamp- 
scott in 1930 was presented and accepted 
by vote. The Tercentenary committee 
reported that Special Libraries associa- 
tion’s offer to assist in Tercentenary in- 
formation was accepted by the Tercen- 
tenary officials and asked to hold itself 
in readiness for instructions. An in- 
formal dinner was announced for De- 
cember 16, at which time library prob- 


lems will be discussed. 
BLAKE BEEM 
Secretary 


Chicago—The Chicago library club 
banquet, held Thursday evening, Novem- 
ber 21, with about 70 librarians present, 
was unusually well represented by emi- 
nent librarians of the city. The dinner 
was followed by a reception and home 
coming meeting at A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters. The various offices of the A. L. A. 
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were opened for inspection to the guests, 
and mimeographed sheets showing the 
floor plan and location of the offices were 
distributed. 

There were over 200 librarians pres- 
ent. President Teal opened the meeting 
by reading a letter of greeting from 
Sarah C. N. Bogle who regretted her 
absence from the city. Lillian Ryan read 
a list of 22 new candidates who were 
voted into the Club as members. Miss 
Pearl Field as chairman announced that 
a fund has been established for library- 
school scholarships by the Chicago 
Woman’s club and invited the members 
of the club to contribute to it. 

The business meeting was followed by 
a questionnaire program. Cards had been 
sent out by the A. L. A. Headquarters 
requesting members to send in any ques- 
tions they wished discussed at this time. 
So numerous were the questions sent, 
that it was impossible to cover half of 
them. 

Questions and answers 


The first question “Why doesn’t A. L. 
A. get on the radio?” was answered by 
Miss Merrill, saying that the A. L. A. 
has been on the radio. Mr Drury added 
that the A. L. A. has codperated with 
some 12 other national organizations in 
broadcasting. 

“How does Miss Merrill decide where 
to go for field work?” was answered by 
Miss Merrill, who said invitations are 
sent to her by the state library associa- 
tions or library extension committees, 
asking her aid in the development of 
their library extension programs. 

Mr Dooley answered the inquiry 
“What chance is there for an organized 
minority group in the A. L. A.?” He said 
that a great many things done by the 
A. L. A, at present, are initiated by 
those in a minority. Organized minori- 
ties are useful things which “put over” 
matters that ought to be done. 

“Why doesn’t the A. L. A. procure 
better positions for librarians interested 


in reference work in foreign depart- 
ments?” This was answered by the 
statement that, in the last four years only 
four requests for such workers have 
been sent to the A. L. A. and two of the 
four were from the same library. There 
are few inquiries for such positions. 

Mr Milam discussed the inquiry “How 
much money comes in for membership 
and how is it used?” The annual dues 
amount to about $30,000. This sum is 
used for expenses for the annual confer- 
ence, for publication of the A. L. A. Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, Booklist, Handbook, 
and miscellaneous expenses connected 
with the meeting, also for salaries, equip- 
ment, supplies, exhibits, etc. 

Miss Ahern, editor of LrprariEs, inter- 
polated the question as to whether in all 
of this there might not be some money 
that could be used for printing in the 
Proceedings, the register of those in at- 
tendance at the annual meeting. She 
insisted that using the Register of at- 
tendance itself for printer’s copy would 
diminish expense, and that the Register 
was a helpful and historical document 
which, in her judgment, should be put 
in print. Owing to the flexibility of peo- 
ple’s plans regarding attendance, the pre- 
conference register seemed to her to 
have little if any value, while many libra- 
rians and trustees appreciated the official 
record of attendance when it had been 
published. 

Mr Milam replied that there is no fund 
for printing the Register of attendance 
and that the Executive board of three 
years ago decided that the printing 
should be discontinued and this plan had 
been followed ever since. 

Mr Utley of the Newberry library 
expressed his deep regret that this cus- 
tom had been adopted, as he himself had 
found the lists of considerable help in 
placing names and recalling sources of 
information, and he wondered if the 
action of that particular Executive 
board was permanent and not subject to 
revision. 
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Mr Milam said that revision was al- 
ways possible but, personally, he did not 
see sufficient use for the list to warrant 
it taking up the time, place and money 
which were needed for other things. Mr 
Milam thought, also, that the daily bulle- 
tin which was published at the May con- 
ference in Washington, containing the 
names of those who were registered, if 
kept, would furnish all the information 
that was necessary. It was the intention 
to continue this bulletin. 

The value of bulletin lists was ques- 
tioned on the ground that it meant pres- 
ervation of several slips, not only during 
the meeting, but after they were taken 
home, and there was no reason to be- 
lieve that it was complete. 

The expense incurred in printing and 
distributing the inaccurate pre-confer- 
ence list would more than pay the cost 
of inclusion of the Register of attend- 
ance in the Proceedings. Comment was 
made on the disappearing quality in the 
quantity of Proceedings that had been 
issued from year to year until the Pro- 
ceedings were no longer a competent re- 
port of what was said and done at the 
annual meetings of the A. L. A. Atten- 
tion was called to the fact that most of 
the papers were given entire. 

The discussion was quite animated, 
but definite results could hardly be pic- 
tured. 

“Why doesn’t the A. L. A. revise the 
List of subject headings?” Because of 
the lack of money and great amount of 
work involved, also, because the Library 
of Congress publishes such a list. 

“Who decides on what is to be pub- 
lished?” was answered by Mr Milam. 
He said Emily Van Dorn Miller, editor 
of A. L. A. publications, makes this de- 
cision with the aid of the A. L. A. edi- 
torial committee. 

In answer to the query “What can the 
Publicity department do for libraries?” 
it was said that it aids libraries interested 
in developing their publicity beyond their 


present capacity by sending to them lists 
of suggestions, books showing how other 
libraries meet various issues, pictures of 
exhibits and school library material. 
Mrs Rossell answering the question 
“Will the A. L. A. keep on publishing 
Reading-with-a-Purpose series?” said 
as long as librarians write asking for 


them, and as long as people keep buying - 


these pamphlets, they will be published. 
The A. L. A. has enough material for the 
Reading-with-a-Purpose books, at pres- 
ent, for ten years to come. 

The question “Why should I join the 
A. L. A. when I am only an assistant in 
a small branch library?” was answered 
by Miss Beatty of the Membership de- 
partment. She said in part: 

“Membership in the A. L. A. entitles 
you to the 4. L. A. Handbook, Proceed- 
ings, and other publications which are 
helpful to librarians; it grants the use of 
the Personnel department ; and privileges 
you to attend the meetings, lectures and 
conferences.” Miss Beatty very emphati- 
cally said “You should join the A. L. A. 
not for what you can get out of it, but 
for what you can put into it.” 

The discussions of the evening were 
quite free and frank and furnished a 
most delightful hour and a half. Then 
the company visited with each other and 
enjoyed the dainty refreshments. 

The Chicago library club, in its meet- 
ing on December 10, had very great 
pleasure in listening to J. Christian Bay, 
librarian of the John Crerar library, talk 
on “A handful of books; a thimbleful of 
ideas.” In his own inimitable fashion, 
he shared with the members of the club 
his book enthusiasms. He had a number 
of his precious volumes at hand, about 
which he talked in a most interesting and 
informing manner. ° 

The underlying thread of his address 
was a call to young librarians to gather 
knowledge of books pertaining to Amer- 
ican life, men, and manners, particularly 
in their own locality, and to cultivate the 
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love for and appreciation of the things 
that are set down in these books about 
the early settlers who, for the most part, 
were of sterling character and left to 
their followers a goodly heritage of char- 
acter and intelligent and high ideals. 


Indiana—The conference of Indiana 
library trustees was held in Indianapolis, 


‘November 7-8, with the largest attend- 


ance present for several years. Over 70 
were registered. The sessions were all 
well attended with much interest mani- 
fested in each subject as it was pre- 
sented. There was interesting and even 
animated discussion after each paper. 
The papers showed the most careful and 
painstaking preparation, and a vote of 
thanks for the program was unanimously 
carried at the close of the meeting. 

The meeting opened with an interest- 
ing narrative from Mrs Dana H. Sollen- 
berger of Kokomo, who attended the 
International library congress in Rome 
last summer. Her story was something 
new in library lore to many. 

The general topic of Problems in li- 
brary building, was taken up by three 
speakers under different heads. Mrs 
Ulrey J. Shively of Nappanee described 
the interesting methods that were used 
in securing public interest. She recom- 
mended having someone on the board 
whose hobby is the library. They discov- 
ered, on their board, that when they 
found an appointee indifferent to their 
plans, it was a good idea to give that one 
something to do. This often converts 
indifference into something useful. She 
recommended keeping the library and its 
needs in a dignified way before the pub- 
lic, with a view of creating larger and 
more earnest interest in its work, not 
only for the benefit of the work, but for 
the betterment of the community. In 
Nappanee they celebrate the Library 
birthday, Book week, and they have es- 
tablished a Library Tag day which goes 
very well. 

Mrs Lynn Faulkoner of Seymour, In- 
diana, told of their experience in enlarg- 


ing the Public library. She recommended 
creating public interest beforehand to 
prevent objections to tax raising. They 
invited their city council to meet with 
the library board and then presented to 
them, both graphically and orally, their 
needs of the library. The city council saw 
the needs, but objected to raising the 
tax. Since then, however, Seymour has 
enlarged its library. 

Louis J. Bailey, state librarian of In- 
diana, spoke on the planning of the 
building. He recommended that the 
type of architecture that best suits the 
surroundings should be used. He recom- 
mended the domestic style of architec- 
ture for a library in a residential section. 
He said the library should be surrounded 
attractively by proper landscaping, etc., 
and given such an appearance inside and 
out, one would be tempted to linger there 
in its comfortable surroundings and 
read. 

Several joined in the discussion of 
phases of the building problem, material, 
arrangement of windows, advisability of 
building auditoriums (which it has been 
found, are often not used enough to jus- 
tify them), division of space, and cost. 
A recommendation was made that the 
building be a large room, divided into 
space afterwards by bookstacks. The cost 
of building a library was estimated at $2 
per book. Charles C. Cassell of Conners- 
ville led this discussion. 

Financing the building, the third topic, 
was presented by Mrs A. L. Gary of 
Rushville. Different methods of financ- 
ing were suggested, asking for increase 
of tax, creating a sinking fund of a por- 
tion of the income, or issuing bonds for 
the amount needed. The question of 
local conditions enters largely into the 
matter. Arthur Fisher, trustee of Gary, 
where they have a good main building 
and a number of wonderful branches, 
added much to the discussion. 

After thoroly presenting the material 
problems, interesting talks on books fol- 
lowed, beginning with a talk on the New 
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fiction, by Mrs R. Hughes of Cambridge 
City. 

Charles N. Thompson, president of 
the Indiana Library and Historical 
board, was not able to be present, but he 
sent an interesting paper on History and 
Indiana libraries, which was read by 
Esther U. McNitt. Mr Thompson 
strongly emphasized his belief that the 
individual, particularly the library folks, 
should know the background of the state. 
If the individual understands the sac- 
rificial efforts of the early settlers of 
Indiana to establish a civilized state, 
and».if he appreciates the results of 
their efforts and the privileges that he 
has received because of these efforts, 
he is on the road to being a useful 
and patriotic citizen. The deeper the 
ancestral roots of the citizen are sunk in 
the soil, the better it should be for the 
state. 

Another important function of the li- 
brarian is to secure and preserve for its 
patrons every scrap of history that re- 
lates to Indiana. A library should main- 
tain a complete file of the local news- 
papers. It should preserve all written 
and documentary historical records for 
the information of people who may and 
should be interested. There is a growing 
sense of the importance of libraries being 
interested in historical matters. 

Mr Thompson quoted from an article 
by Shailer Matthews, in Current History, 
which says: 


The growing libraries of history, science, 
philosophy, church history, anthropology, 
testifies to a new sense of the dependence 
of the present on the past. 


He urged that librarians impress the 
importance of history, especially that of 
Indiana, upon the minds of the people. 

Miss McNitt added interest to the 
occasion by giving interesting expe- 
riences of her own in finding rare old 
books in unexpected places, some of 
which she exhibited. 

After the banquet on Thursday even- 
ing, Dr William P. Dearing, president of 


Oakland City College and a member of 
the Indiana Library and Historical 
board, gave an address on Youth and 
books. He left his audience impressed 
with the thot that we are creating today 
the setting for the lives of the youth of 
tomorrow. 

The Friday morning session, presided 
over by John V. Keller of Hammond, 
vice-president of the association, dis- 
cussed the County library situation. 
Every phase of it was presented in a 
helpful manner by those who are more 
or less concerned with it. Mrs George 
Bridwell of Bloomington told of their 
work in having the government of the 
Public library of Bloomington changed 
so that it now serves the whole Monroe 
county. Mrs E. E. Rhoades of Dana told 
of the organization of the county library 
in Vermilion county, where the libraries 
already established felt they could not 
offer county service. After three years 
of organized effort working for public 
favor, largely thru the strong County 
federation of women’s clubs, the com- 
missioners of the county acted favorably 
upon the proposition, and Vermilion 
county has a library for county service. 

The book wagons came in for praise 
and discussion, interesting reports being 
turned in from Bloomington and Logans- 
port. 

Mrs Noble Wilson of Evansville sent 
an interesting paper on Stations, which 
was read by Miss Pelton. She told of the 
location of book stations, in a most in- 
teresting fashion. Stations are located 
in a store, in a post office, in a school or 
in a home, anywhere, where can be 
found one who loves books enough to 
care for them. 

Mrs H. B. Burnet of Indianapolis im- 
pressed the meeting with the fact that 
the library has a duty to perform in de- 
veloping the love and knowledge of art 
in its community. 

Mrs Robert G. Egbert of Martinsville 
made plain the idea that non-fiction is be- 
coming more widely read because of the 
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new and more readable biographies, 
books of travel, histories, etc. 

Funds, taxes and reports, as they are 
treated by the Indiana laws, were pre- 
sented by various speakers. 

Mrs Ora T. Ross of Rensselaer, one 
of the pioneers in library trustee work 
in Indiana, made a clever presentation 
of the subject, Back shelves, front shelves 
and pay shelves. Favor seemed to lie 
with the front shelves rather than with 
pay shelves and back shelves. 

The meeting was full of interest and 
liveliness, and a hearty vote of thanks 
expressed the feeling of the trustees 
that it was well worth-while to have held 
the meeting. 

After discussion, two small changes 
were made in the constitution of the 
association. In Article 2, the statement 
“The object shall be to promote the wel- 
fare of libraries in Indiana” was amend- 
ed to read “. . . in Indiana and library 
work in general.” Article 3 states “The 
treasurer shall on October 1 of each 
year, mail to each registered library 
and to each individual member not rep- 
resenting a library board, a statement 
of dues...” This was amended to read 
“The treasurer shall, not later than Oc- 
tober 1 of each year...” 

Officers for the coming year are as 
follows: President, Sheridan Clyde of 
Elwood; vice-president, Mrs Robert H. 
Egbert of Martinsville; secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs Grace H. Price, West Lafay- 
ette. Mary Pelton of Fowler, Arthur 
Fisher of Gary, Mrs J. B. Wilson of 
Bloomington, and Charles C. Cassell of 


Connersville constitute the Executive 
board. 
Kansas— The twenty-eighth annual 


meeting of the Kansas State library 
association was held in Kansas City, 
Kansas, October 16-18, Mrs Elsie H. 
Pine presiding. Through the courtesy of 
the hostess of the meeting, Mrs Bertha 
McMann, all general sessions were held 
in the auditorium of the Public library. 


At the first general session, there was 
a symposium on the subject, Why I be- 
lieve in the public library. Responses 
were made by five prominent citizens of 
Kansas City representing respectively, 
the club woman, the newspaper man, the 
doctor, the minister, and the business 
man. It doesn’t always, but on this 
occasion it proved good “to see oursel’s 
as ithers see us.” 

Thursday’s program was devoted to 
demonstrations showing the possibilities 
of the children’s story hour and of the 
reading of poetry to children, a_ round- 
table session for college and reference 
libraries, and a mending demonstration. 
The joys and possibilities of rare book 
collecting, the value of book-week ob- 
servance, the A. L. A. meeting at Wash- 
ington, and state publications furnished 
interesting topics for discussions. 

The association attended the fifth an- 
nual commencement of the Vacation 
Reading club of the Kansas City public 
library. This club, which has several 
thousand children enrolled as members, 
is probably the largest of its kind in the 
United States, and is making for itself 
an interesting place in the educational 
plan of Kansas City, Kansas. 

At the annual dinner of the association 
on Thursday night, Dr Burris Jenkins, 
of Kansas City, Missouri, was the after- 
dinner speaker and gave a very fine ad- 
dress on his recent trip to Russia. 

On Friday morning, an address by 
Congressman U. S. Guyer offered a fit- 
ting introduction to the general subject, 
Library extension and community serv- 
ice. The fact that this is a much agitated 
subject in Kansas, made this program of 
particular interest. 

One of the treats of the meeting was 
the opportunity of hearing Miss Flavel 
Barnes, secretary of the board of the 
Pratt public library, tell how that library 
has set about it to give an interesting, 
valuable, and unusual county service to 
Pratt county, Kansas. Alice Neal, libra- 
rian of the Pratt public library, assisted 
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Miss Barnes by demonstrating the 
original publicity material which the 
library uses in advertising their service. 

Following this talk, short addresses 
were made by Mrs J. B. Carter, presi- 
dent of the Kansas State federation of 
women’s clubs, and by Mrs J. A. Mc- 
Nary, president of the State parent- 
teachers association. Both speakers em- 
phasized the value of library service, the 
possibilities of library extension in the 
state, and the interest of their organiza- 
tions in such extension. A resolution was 
passed by the association providing for 
the appointment of two representatives 
from the Kansas library association, to 
confer with a like number of representa- 
tives from each of several other inter- 
ested groups with the idea of perfecting 
a plan to further the development of 
library service in Kansas, particularly in 
the rural communities, and with special 
emphasis upon the county unit of organ- 
ization. 

The following officers were chosen for 
the coming year: President, Ruth E. 
Hammond, librarian, Public library, 
Wichita ; vice-president, Mrs Bertha Mc- 
Mann, librarian, Public library, Kansas 
City, Kansas; treasurer, Luella Varner, 
librarian, Public library, Iola; secretary, 
Helen Wagstaff, University Extension 
division, Lawrence. 


Texas—The third biennial meeting of 
the Texas library association was held at 
Waco, Texas, October 21-November 2, 
1929. 

On Thursday morning, after the ex- 
change of courtesies between Waco and 
the Association, Mrs J. W. Hale dis- 
cussed the question “Why library trus- 
tees?” (See page 1) Mrs F. R. Hum- 
phrey of Antonio outlined the recent 
campaign in her city for bonds for new 
buildings. Mrs Charles Stephenson re- 
ported on the survey of library courses 
given in the schools of Texas. The mem- 
bers spent the remainder of the day as 
guests of the City club. 


Miss Decca Lamar West of the Texas 
Library and Historical commission pre- 
sided at the evening meeting. She told 
the story of the development of public 
libraries in Texas, especially thru the 
help of the Texas Federated Clubs. Dr 
J. P. Simmons of Baylor University, in 
a scholarly talk on American books and 
American life, showed how in each 
period the peculiar characteristics of it 
is reflected in literature. Buying and 
distributing books was discussed by 
Martha Schnitzer and Elizabeth West. 

Friday morning was given over to 
round-table discussions, presided over 
by various leaders in the subjects dis- 
cussed. 

Friday afternoon, a visit to the Waco 
public library was followed by a visit to 
Baylor University. Here the beautiful 
Browning collection was shown and de- 
scribed by Dr Armstrong, who has spent 
many years in building up the collection 
which is now unequaled in the world. 
He gave a history of many of the rare 
items and greatly pleased the company 
by the display shown. This delightful 
visit was followed by another to the 
University library. 

Book reviews were given at the dinner 
that night by Misses Franklin, Amann, 
Wells and Clanton. Dr Herbert L. Wil- 
lett of the University of Chicago closed 
the evening with a scholarly address on 
the Romance of reading. 

Saturday morning was devoted to bus- 
iness matters. Invitations for the next 
convention were received from Austin, 
Fort Worth and San Antonio. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs F. R. Humphrey, libra- 
rian, Public library, San Antonio; first 
vice-president, Lucia F. Powell, libra- 
rian, Kemp Memorial library, Wichita 
Falls; second vice-president, Mrs Ruth 
Underwood Pooley, Harris County li- 
brary, Houston; secretary, Mrs Pearl C. 
McCracken, librarian, North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton; treas- 
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urer, Arthur R. Curry, librarian, Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth. 
There were 79 registrations, an in 
crease over last year. 
LouLEIn Harris 
Secretary 





Coming meetings 

The Louisiana library association will 
hold its annual meeting in Monroe, La., 
May 1-2, 1930. 

Atlantic City Meeting 

The joint annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania library club and the New Jersey 
library association will be held in At- 
lantic City, April 4-5, 1930. Headquar- 
ters will be, as usual, at the Hotel 
Chelsea. 





Educational Conference 

The tenth annual Ohio State educa- 
tional conference will be held in Colum- 
bus, April 3-5, 1930. 

“Reaching the individual” will be the 
keynote of the conference. Eminent edu- 
cators, whether in formal school or not, 
will contribute to the program; for in- 
stance, Robert M. Hutchins, president, 
University of Chicago, and E. H. Soth- 
ern, actor and dramatic reader, are both 
scheduled for addresses. More than 100 
speakers, including 35 from out of the 
state, will be on the program. 

“Visual education” will furnish inter- 
est for class sections, of which there are 
to be 35. 





Foreign Work Students 

It is gathered from the tenth annual 
report of the Director of the Institute 
of International Education, October 1, 
1929, that foreign librarians who wish to 
have experience in American libraries 
may be aided by the Work Student 
movement. 

The Bureau of Immigration grants the 
privilege of entering to a foreigner as a 
Work Student. The Bureau must receive 
assurance that the Work Students will be 
carefully selected, that there will be some 


agency in the United States to supervise 
their activities, and that upon the expira- 
tion of their period of visit, which may 
be from one to two years, they will be 
returned to their home country. 

It is stated in Immigration Rule 8 of 
the Bureau of the Department of labor, 
that certain classes are exempt from the 
restrictions applying to the alien contract 
laborers, naming the classes of persons 
falling within the exemption class such 
as actors, artists, lecturers, singers, 
nurses, etc. There is also included there 
“(h) persons belonging to any recog- 
nized learned profession.” This ought to 
include librarians, tho past experience 
does not show that they have been con- 
sidered as belonging there. 

It would be, doubtless, a valuable 
source of information in any library to 
own the pamphlet of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of labor, “General information for 
immigrants.” 





Interesting Things in Print 
The September University of Denver 
Bulletin includes the Library Handbook, 
the first of the library series. 


The November number of the Bulletin 
of John Grant of Edinburgh is devoted 
to travel, exploration, and sport in East 
and West. More than 29 pages of the 
Bulletin are devoted to the countries in 
North and South America. 


A list of books and periodicals on sub- 
jects covered in a bank library that 
serves its organization was compiled un- 
der the title, “The bank library, what it 
is and what it does,” for the American 
Bankers association meeting, held in San 
Francisco in October. 


Howard L. Hughes, librarian, Public 
library, Trenton, New Jersey, contrib- 
uted Chapter 14 to A History of Tren- 
ton 1679-1929, in which he deals with 
schools and libraries. It is reprinted sep- 
arately. The pamphlet of some 70 pages 
has been prepared with care and without 
superfluity. 
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Education and religion, is the title of a 
volume by Charles Franklin Thwing, 
president emeritus of Western Reserve 
University, issued by The Macmillan 
Company. It includes the material used 
by Dr Thwing in the Bedell lectures for 
1926-27 and other addresses on construc- 
tion and reconstruction in education. 


The Index to Stories of Hymns, an 
analytical catalog of 12 much-used books, 
has been issued through the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation library, Hartford, 
Connecticut. The catalog was prepared 
by Alice M. Richardson, cataloger and 
in charge of the Departmental library 
‘for religious education of the seminary. 
As a reference book, it offers a great 
convenience and time saver for libra- 
rians. 


The Notes on Modern Design, issued 
by the Art department of the Public li- 
brary, Newark, N. J., January, 1929, has 
been reprinted. It was widely distributed 
in connection with an exhibit of Modern 
Design held in the library. The reprint 
contains a revised and enlarged book- 
list which has permanent value. The li- 
brary will send copies of the reprint with 
this enlarged book-list to persons inter- 
ested. 


. A Motorist’s guide to some historic 

spots and towns along the National Ola 
Trails road, has been compiled by Ruth 
E. Adamson, librarian of the Sandison 
branch library, Terre Haute, Indiana, 
and is being disposed of for the benefit 
of the Ft. Harrison chapter of the D. A. 
R.’s at 25 cents. A most excellent map 
by Earle Prater, pointing out in interest- 
ing graphic fashion the important places 
on the old National Road from St. Louis 
to Washington, D. C., is included. 


A paper by William E. Marcus, Jr., 
president of the Board of trustees, Pub- 
lic library, Montclair, N. J., presented at 
the annual meeting of the New Jersey 
library association at Orange, N. J., 


October 11, 1929, has been issued as a 
pamphlet. 

The topic, What the business man be- 
lieves should be a part of a public li- 
brary program, has in it a number of 
suggestions which are applicable to the 
duties and responsibilities of trustees in 
both large and small libraries. 


“Wonder tales from fairy isles” is the 
name on the ribbon with which the 
popular writer, Frances Jenkins Olcott, 
ties her fairy tales from England, Corn- 
wall, Wales, Scotland, Ireland and Man. 
These stories have the real fairy flavor, 
and children as well as librarians will 
again be grateful to Miss Olcott for this 
delightful product of her study. 

The drawings of Constance Whitte- 
more add much to the great charm which 
the story-book really has. Some of the 
old fairy tales have taken a new twist, 
some have fallen in new localities, but 
they are all “to the Queen’s taste” as 
fairy tales. 


The well known English librarian, W. 
C. Berwick Sayers, chief librarian of the 
Croydon public libraries, has recently 
contributed “The revision of the stock of 
a public library,” in a little volume of 54 
pages. 

Mr Sayers is of the opinion that the 
library world today is entirely different 
from that of 20 years ago, in that there 
are few limits to its possibilities of use- 
fulness. “Libraries must not become 
storehouses of books, save in the excep- 
tional cases of great isolated centers of 
population. Revision, and drastic re- 
vision, is required almost daily.” 


Among the useful and valuable library 
tools issued during the year was one by 
John Minto, M.A., librarian of the Sig- 
net library, Edinburgh, under the title 
“Reference books, a classified and anno- 
tated guide to the principal works of 
reference.” This title is a good descrip- 
tion of the work which is in reality a 
guide to the books which should find 
place in a well-selected reference library. 
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While intended for use by British li- 
braries especially, its appeal to American 
libraries will also be strong. 

A nice thing about the volume is the 
acknowledgement which Mr Minto 
makes of the help which he has had from 
other sources. It is pleasant to note that 
the origin of his work is largely due to 
John Ballinger, librarian of the National 
library of Wales. 

Miss Isadore G. Mudge is named as a 
source of information for reference 
books that are in both English and 
American libraries. 


Poems of Justice follows Twentieth 
century love poems, the popular volume 
which was sent out in the Fall, from 
the press of Willett, Clark & Colby. Both 
are stirring, are what might be called 
popular, and have an appeal to young 
people beginning to think for themselves. 
The collection of Twentieth century love 
poems was made by Mrs Caroline M. 
Hill who compiled the popular volume, 
The World’s great religious poetry, sev- 
eral years ago. 

Poems of Justice, compiled by Thomas 
Curtis Clark with a foreword by Zona 
Gale, made up from many voices makes 
an appeal more powerful than any argu- 
ment in a cry for social justice. 

Miss Gale, in her foreword, says this 
collection of poems of Justice contains 
the word of innumerable voices coming 
down the lane reaching from old days to 
the present. Of social justice, like other 
magics, “poets have always known.” The 
world of which they tell is a world of 
reality, waiting to be realized. Hope 
rests in the idea that everything is a thot 
first. 


It is of distinct advantage to his fel- 
lowworkers that Dr Theodore W. Koch, 
librarian, Northwestern University, 
makes a holiday out of his tendency 
towards being a bibliophile, and con- 
fining his tendencies to occasional lapses 
from time to time issues tales for 
bibliophiles from foreign sources, aided 


by his own imagination. The tales them- 
selves are interesting and they are always 
printed in such form as gives much de- 
light to the lover of good-looking books. 
And all this time Dr Koch adds to his 
distinction in being a fine librarian. 

His recent very interesting little vol- 
ume which is called Tales for biblio- 
philes, translated from noted French 
bookmen and printed for the Caxton 
club, puts him on the trail of another 
interesting bibliographical tale by Nodier. 
This he has translated and printed pri- 
vately in a limited edition under the 
title, Franseco Colonna. 


One of the beautiful books sent thru 
the press in the past month was in a way 
the work of the Olcotts, this time 
Frances Jenkins Olcott and her mother, 
Mrs Julia Olcott. It is well-named 
“Happy surprises” and has the joyous 
atmosphere of the happy groups of 
French children. The author, Madame 
de Ségur, was noted for her writings for 
children, both plays and stories, and was 
beloved by French children. 

Mrs Olcott, in her many years resi- 
dence in France, absorbed the refined 
French spirit that always charms and 
she has in her translation of this story, 
preserved well the simplicity and beauty 
of the original. 

It is a charming book from start to 
finish. Fortunately the book, as a book, 
fell into the hands of understanding 
handlers. In paper, format, and espe- 
cially the illustrations by Miss Hubbard, 
the book is a joy that should have wide 
distribution among the children—a satis- 
faction and an inspiration. The story 
was made into a book in Chicago and is 
a nice bit of work. The colors on the 
cover and in the printing are most fas- 
cinating. The end papers, done in dupli- 
cate, add greatly to the beauty of the 
book. (Whitman) 


The fourth edition of the Guide to 
the use of libraries, a manual for college 
and university students, was issued in 
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the Fall. This book is the development 
of a course of instruction which origi- 
nated in the University of Illinois, under 
the late Katharine L. Sharp. It is in- 
tended as a help to introduce an under- 
standing on the part of Freshmen and 
underclassmen of the organization of li- 
brary material. 

This is the fourth edition, the first 
having appeared in 1920, and answers 
the need admirably for courses in the 
use of libraries in colleges. 


“Some notes on bookbinding,” by 
Douglas Cockerell, University College, 
London, has been issued by the Oxford 
' University Press. The book is a collec- 
tion of selections from Mr Cockerell’s 
lectures at the School of Arts and Crafts 
to students of the School of Librarian- 
ship, London, and is issued in answer to 
many questions which were sent to the 
lecturer, afterwards, by those interested. 

Because so little, or none, of his work 
had appeared in book form, the writer 
has, in this volume, put out something 
that is really a delightful presentation 
of the art of bookbinding, and is intend- 
ed to serve as a textbook for book- 
binders. The artistic side of bookbinding 
is strongly emphasized. 





Library Schools 
University of Chicago 

The work in the Graduate library 
school, University of Chicago, is exclu- 
sively along lines of research of value to 
a development of librarianship upon 
scientific lines. The present interest is 
represented in addition to the work indi- 

cated last month as follows: 


Studies in school librarianship 

1) Preparation of minimum lists for use in 
evaluating the recency and completeness 
of collections used for collateral refer- 
ences in connection with typical courses 
offered by colleges belonging to the 
North Central Association of colleges 
and secondary schools. 

2) A comparison of reading interests with 
actual reading made with reference to 


pupils in the library schools of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

A study to the same end and as the 
above but employing a somewhat more 
reliable technique conducted with select- 
ed English classes in the Evanston 
Township high school. 

DoucLtas WAPLES 


Los Angeles public library 


The students have been very fortunate 
in being received at the Huntington li- 
brary, where they were admitted behind 
the scenes. They saw the glass-enclosed 
book stack, the grouping of first editions 
of English and American authors, the 
Shakespeare folios and quartos, and 
many rarities, aside from those on public 
exhibit. The methods of cataloging pe- 
culiar to that library were explained to 
them. Special exhibits were prepared, 
showing books the class had requested, 
such as the Ashendene Faerie Queene, 
first edition of Alice in Wonderland, 
Plantin, Elzevir, and Bodoni books. Mr 
Bliss, Mr Schad, Dr Bendikson, as well 
as Miss Cuthbert and Miss Engstrom, 
two graduates of the school, were very 
generous in giving time and thot to the 
enrichment of the visit. 

Helen E. Haines is giving a course of 
lectures on Pulishers, during November 
and December. 
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FaitH E. Situ 
Principal 
Pratt Institute 

The initiation of the class into the 
family of the graduates takes place each 
year at the reception given by the Grad- 
uates’ association in November. About 
75 from in and about New York, Jersey 
and Connecticut came to welcome the 
class of 1930. 

Five members of the class of 1930 
were already members of the A. L. A. 
The other 20 have joined, making 100 
per cent membership. 

Mary Gould Davis, director of story 
telling in the New York public library, 
gave two delightfully stimulating talks 
on story telling on December 2 and 9, as 
an introduction to the elective course in 
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that subject that is offered in the second 
term. 
JosEPHINE ApAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 


Simmons College 

On October 19, 1929, the annual letter 
“as to the state of the Simmons College 
school of library science” was mailed to 
634 former library school women, and 
by December, 92 per cent had replied to 
the request for information about their 
professional activities. Recent informa- 
tion is actually available for 9534 per 
cent except as to the 1929 salaries of 
eight persons. 

As usual, the geographical distribution 
is wide, to 38 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Porto Rico, Hawaii and Canada; 
42 per cent of those in positions are in 
New England, 15 per cent in New York, 
and each of the following states has at 
least 20 representatives: Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, Michigan. 

In addition, three are in France, one 
in Russia, one in India, and we claim a 
share in Mary E. Wood in the Boone 
University library, China. 

In locating, 38 per cent are in public 
libraries, 28 per cent in colleges, 16 per 
cent in schools, teachers’ colleges and 
normal schools. The remaining 18 per 
cent show the fascinating diversity in 
library types, in some half a hundred 
fields of work. 

Of the 608 for whom information is 
available, 545 are in library work; 15 in 
other fields, chiefly book stores or teach- 
ing; four are taking the year for study; 
four are abroad; 16 are married; one 
death was reported; 12 are ill or are 
needed at home; and one has retired. 
The others are temporarily out of posi- 
tions. 

As usual, the most common vacation 
is four weeks or a month. Over 52 per 
cent have that period; 18% per cent 
have shorter periods; 29 per cent range 
from five weeks to five months. 


Salaries for 535 persons working full 
time, as of November 1929, ranged from 
$900 to $4,500, with the median $1,860 
and the average $1,984.97. 

Of the 545, 28.8 per cent are librarians 
of public, school, college, or college de- 
partment libraries. Cataloging comes 
next with 23 per cent and reference and 
children’s work each have 8% per cent. 

There were 216 graduates of aca- 
demic colleges having our one-year pro- 
gram of library science. There were 266 
graduates of the four-year program, 
which includes the same one-year pro- 
gram of library science. Forty were 
special students of library experience, 
carrying only the library science course. 
Thirteen had partial programs. 

A recent survey was made of the 
women, some 850 in all, who have re- 
ceived degrees from Simmons College in 
the library science programs since the 
first venturesome college graduates regis- 
tered in 1904; 257 have married; 503 are 
still working: 81 from the first ten 
classes, 176 from the second decade, and 
246 from the last six classes. 

June RicHarpson DoNNELLY 
Director 





Willett, Clark & Colby show some of 
Chicago up-to-dateness in having on the 
market an early copy of a volume dis- 
cussing the United States of Europe, by 
Paul Hutchinson. The writer shows both 
sides of the question, besides discussing 
it from various standpoints—economical, 
social, political and scientific. 

M. Briand’s plea which he delivered 
before the tenth assembly of the League 
of Nations meeting at Geneva -in Sep- 
tember, formed the basis for this discus- 
sion. 

The various advantages and disad- 
vantages, problems that will need to be 
solved, obstacles to be surmounted, and 
other matters of importance are dis- 
cussed with Paul Hutchinson’s well- 
known perspicuity. 
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To be ignorant of what happened before you 
were born is to be forever a child—Cicero. 




















Reference Work in a College Library 
Arnold K. Borden, reference assistant, 


Dartmouth College library, Hanover, N. H. 


What is the educational equipment 
with which a young person may prop- 
erly enter reference work? A library 
school training without previous col- 
lege degree is a poor answer to that 
question. A graduate course in library 
work is a much better answer. But in 
any consideration of the relative value 
of academic education and_ library 
school training, I believe that the cul- 
ture derived from the first is more fun- 
damentally important than the science 
derived from the second. 

A reference department manned by a 
group of experts—by Ph. D’s—ap- 
proaches the ideal in the case of large 
universities where specialization is 
minute and where the mere undergrad- 
uate is often left, as far as the library 
is concerned, to his own devices. In 
a college the case is different. The ref- 
erence librarian should not so far ap- 
propriate to himself some remote cor- 
ner of Helicon as to get beyond the 
reach of the undergraduate and out 
of sympathy with his problems. While 
it is proper and probably desirable that 
the reference librarian should have his 
special interests—preferably one of the 
humanities like English or history— 
yet he should also contrive to keep 
back the horizons of his intellectual 
interests. 

The important thing, of course, is 
that he have intellectual interests. Ob- 
viously, whatever his previous train- 
ing, no one can do his reading for him. 
The probability is, however, that the 
individual with a cultural training will 
have developed reading habits that will 
continue with him, And by “cultural” 


I do not mean taking a limited number 
of courses scattered through language 
and literature, but deliberate concen- 
tration in a field like English history 
or literature or both. It is at this point 
that the importance of an arts degree 
in preparation for the library profes- 
sion becomes visible. Without well- 
developed cultural interests, reference 
work tends to become stale and clock- 
conscious. 

In addition to having a wide in- 
tellectual view, the person at the refer- 
ence desk ought to be interested in the 
human aspects of his position. Espe- 
cially in a college community he needs 
to have a sympathetic understanding 
of young people. Whatever demands a 
body of undergraduates may make 
upon the library, they do not wish to 
be treated as so many automats in a 
system of efficiency which proudly pro- 
duces for their consumption a series of 
indexes and connives at their bewil- 
derment. What college boys want first 
and foremost is sympathy, an under- 
standing of themselves as well as their 
needs. To that large extent reference 
work is a problem in psychology. 

To a careful observer at the refer- 
ence desk, success in dealing with col- 
lege students appears to be a subtle 
art. If, for instance, the reference desk 
is piled too high with books and the 
librarian is absorbed in work, the 
chances are that the students will not 
come to him, not wishing to disturb 
him with their trivial questions. Much 
of their approach to a reference desk, 
indeed, is in the form of an apology 
for ignorance and it is only by being 
in an apparently receptive mood that 
he will be given the chance to lead 
them to knowledge. 
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As a further illustration of psychol- 
ogy in reference work, the librarian 
must in the case of almost every ques- 
tion penetrate behind a smoke screen 
of reserve and confusion to decide ex- 
actly what the questioner has in mind. 
The customary approach to knowledge 
on the part of the public seems to be 
indirect. What an individual asks for 
in a given instance is frequently the 
probable means, as he sees it, to an 
end and not the end itself. A profes- 
sor came to me yesterday, for exam- 
ple, and asked for a bibliography of 
Spanish newspapers published in the 
United States during the last five years. 
After due reflection I set about to find 
him such a bibliography. Upon fur- 
ther inquiry, however, it developed that 
what he actually wanted was the ad- 
dress of a Spanish newspaper at pres- 
ent published in New York City. And 
where a faculty-member is tortuous in 
his fact-finding methods, the under- 
graduate is of course more so. As a 
result, it is incumbent upon the libra- 
rian to develop a technique with which 
to penetrate the idiosyncrasies of thot 
of those who approach him. 

Culture and psychology are then 
sine qua non in reference work. But 
this matter of psychology goes back 
surprisingly to that of cultural train- 
ing. To win the confidence of students 
and deal tactfully with them, the ref- 
erence librarian should be able to meet 
them upon common ground. When an 
undergraduate approaches the refer- 
ence desk for information, I believe he 
has a right to expect that the librarian 
will have read about the subject in 
question and has a sufficiently large 
knowledge to converse intelligently 
about it. This is particularly true of 
the humanities, of subjects like Eng- 
lish and history. The sciences and 


more technical subjects tend in part 
to take care of themselves. But if a 
student asks advice as to what reading 


he shall do, for instance, to discover 
the social background of Piers the 
Plowman, he will be much more con- 
fident of the assignment if he finds that 
the librarian has more than a biblio- 
graphical acquaintance with the sub- 
ject. If he can sit down and talk with 
the librarian about the matter, he will 
gain both respect for the librarian and 
interest in his work. It is ‘at ‘this 
point that the reference librarian may 
give a valuable stimulus and incentive 
to the acquisition of knowledge. 

A librarian once said that to be suc- 
cessful, a member of his profession 
must have a superficial acquaintance 
with a great many books and that to 
have a profound knowledge of a lesser 
number is disastrous. Taking the his- 
tory of library work by and large, prob- 
ably most librarians fit more easily into 
this formula than they meet the requis- 
ites of great scholarship. Justin Win- 
sor was an undoubted exception, and 
the late Mr Dana by virtue of wide 
reading was clearly another. The many 
difficulties in the way of combining li- 
brarianship with scholarship are ob- 
vious. But from the point of view of 
the reference desk, at any rate, a broad 
cultural sympathy is invaluable. 





The National Student Forum on the 
Paris Pact offers to American high- 
school students an opportunity to win 
several prizes, the major one of which 
is a $500 trip to Europe next summer, 
for prize essays written by the students 
concerning the Paris Pact. 

The study of the Paris Pact and what 
it means in itself has a value entirely 
aside from the prizes. Individual study 
will do much to overcome the tendency 
to take things for granted. 

Additional information concerning the 
matter may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Student Forum on the Paris Pact, 
532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Eastern College Librarians 
Report of conference 

The seventeenth annual conference of 
Eastern college librarians was held at 
Columbia University, November 30, 
1929. Professor Lucy E. Fay, of the 
School of Library service, presided at 
the morning session. Keyes D. Metcalf, 
chief of the Reference department, New 
York public library, gave a summary of 
College and university library news, 
1928-1929, which surveyed the outstand- 
ing events in the college-library world 
during the past 12 months. The confer- 
ence voted that this survey should be 
read in brief at the conference and 
printed in full afterwards. 

Mr C. C. Eaton, of the Graduate 
school of Business administration, Har- 
vard University, told of the successful 
experiment of their business library and 
the Boston public library with a joint 
down-town branch, in a discussion of 
Relation of the college library to the 
general needs of the community. He be- 
lieves that there is a difference in the 
type of question asked and service de- 
manded of public and college libraries 
and that through uniformity and codp- 
eration much can be gained. 

A paper on A standard method for 
classifying, cataloging and binding the 
publications of the League of Nations, 
was read by Mr C. E. Walton of the 
Washington Square library, New York 
University. As a result of his study of 
the method of treatment in a large num- 
ber of libraries, Mr Walton has come 
to the conclusions that 1) the League 
publications should be maintained by 
themselves as a collection, 2) the general 
serials should be followed by the subject 
groups, and 3) the classifications should 
be based on the general structure of the 
secretariat itself. The greatest difficul- 
ties felt are the lack of sufficient sub- 
ject indexing and adequate bibliogra- 
phies and the fact that so much of the 
early material is now out of print. How- 
ever, the League is making definite 


progress toward improving its publica- 
tions and we must cease to be troubled 
by mere details. 

The care of maps and atlases in the 
library was the topic of a paper by Mr 
W. P. Lewis who has been studying the 
subject for the Wesleyan University 
library. The kinds of cases, drawers, and 
methods of labeling were discussed. 

Charles E. Rush, librarian of Teachers 
College, Columbia, presided at the in- 
formal afternoon session, which was 
held over the coffee-cups in the dining 
room of the Men’s Faculty club. Dr H. 
L. Koopman, librarian of Brown Univer- 
sity, discussed The student assistant and 
library training. Dr Koopman sees here 
a form of apprenticeship which calls for 
recognition, and a work which has many 
cultural as well as professional advan- 
tages. [This paper will appear in full 
later. } 

College courses for prospective libra- 
rians was the subject of a paper by Mrs 
Anne W. Howland, director, School of 
Library science, Drexel Institute, who 
emphasized that we must make our li- 
brary prerequisites known. A broad un- 
dergraduate-course with little specializa- 
tion should be the basis of a pre-library 
course. 

Dr H. B. Van Hoesen, associate-libra- 
rian, Brown University, told of the 
U-Drive-It library tour conducted at 
Brown. The distinctive feature of this 
attempt to acquaint the freshmen with 
the library was the method of assigning 
the practice work. Each freshman filled 
out a registration card with his special 
interests, which was used to assign an 
appropriate subject to the student. This 
was sent out with directions for the work 
to be done, which included the use of the 
catalog, general and special reference 
books, and at least one book on the sub- 
ject, not a reference book. 

Keen interest was shown in The new 
edition of the British Museum catalog, 
when Dr H. H. B. Meyer, of the Library 
of Congress, told of the progress that 
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had been made. The Bibliographic So- 


‘ciety of America is sponsoring the un- 


dertaking and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion is helping by a grant of $86,000, 
which is to be used to reduce the price 
of sets for American libraries, 25 per 
cent. Altho the necessary subscriptions 
have not yet been sold, the work of 
printing is being started. It is planned 
that the work will be complete in about 
160 volumes, to be published at the rate 
of 20 volumes a year for eight years. 

H. M. Lydenberg, assistant-director, 
New York public library, reported on the 
work on the Union list of foreign publi- 
cations and the supplement to the Union 
list of serials, and Dr C. C. Wil- 
liamson, on the progress on the Cata- 
logue général of the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale. The cost of the latter project 
was found last spring to have been un- 
derestimated by $12,000, but an appeal 
to the Carnegie Foundation has resulted 
in a grant of this sum, and the work on 
the catalog is going on as planned. 

On the suggestion of the editor of 
Social Science Abstracts, an investiga- 
tion is to be made of the dates of receiv- 
ing foreign periodicals in different libra- 
ries. The conference voted that a com- 
mittee should study the situation. 

With great difficulty, because of the 
enthusiasm on subjects of discussion, the 
afternoon session was brought to a close, 
with an invitation to adjourn to East 
Hall for tea. A successful conference 
could not be better ended than with one 
of those friendly teas in East Hall. 

LoutsE M. Morscx’ 





Free Offering 

The Free public library of Louisville, 
Kentucky, has a file of Planter and 
Sugar Manufacturer (formerly Louis- 
iana Planter) which anyone who desires 
may have by paying transportation. 

The file covers July 7, 1888, to Sep- 
tember 28, 1929, lacking, perhaps, 30 
numbers. Address Free Public Library, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


News From the Field 
East 
Carolyn L. Cushman, Simmons ’26, 
was married to Reginald E. Thompson, 
August 31. 


Esther Chapin, Simmons ’13, has been 
appointed a senior cataloger at the Baker 
library, Harvard University, Boston. 


Nasra Odeh, Simmons special 710-11, 
recently died at the Worcester State hos- 
pital, Worcester, Massachusetts, where 
she had been librarian for a number of 
years. 


The annual report of the Athenaeum 
library, Westfield, Mass., contains the 
addresses given at the dedication of the 
new building and includes seven full- 
page half-tones. 

Librarians will be interested in the 
library because it is one of the last 
achievements of the late well-beloved J. 
Randolph Coolidge. Illustrations in the 
pamphlet emphasize some of the beauties 
of the building outside and in, illustrat- 
ing ease of access because of the in- 
terior arrangement. The art rooms with 
exhibitions changing at frequent inter- 
vals, the historical museum and a study 
fitted with comfortable chairs and the 
library itself serving a small city un- 
usually well are all attractive. 

The first year in the new building saw 
an increase in circulation of 32 per cent, 
a per capita use of nine books, and the 
expenditure for circulation was slightly 
over 12 cents. 


Central Atlantic 
Louise Lair, Pratt ’29, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Davenport li- 
brary, Bath, New York. 


Dorothy Randolph, Drexel ’27, has 
become cataloger for the library of the 
American University, Washington, D. C. 


Rebecca A. Herring, Pratt ’26, has 
been appointed librarian of the Psychiat- 
ric Institute and Hospital of the State of 
New York, 
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Margaret Nellis, Simmons ’20, is now 
librarian and major field clerk for the 
United States Rubber Company, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


An unusual and valuable collection of 
mss relating to Mexico and Peru has 
been presented to the Library of Con- 
gress by Edward S. Harkness of New 
York. 


Mrs Emma Rood Cooke, Pratt 712, 
passed away on November 16. Mrs 
Cooke (Miss Rood) was the president of 
her class and an efficient and much be- 
loved member. 


Evalena Cairns, Pratt ’29, was mar- 
ried, November 29, to Irving M. King of 
Brooklyn. Mrs King is continuing her 
work in the Passaic public library for 
the present. 


The New York public library has re- 
ceived an important collection of mss. 
on the history of printing in North and 
South America from Edward S. Hark- 
ness, one of its trustees. 


Grace B. McCartney, Pratt ’11, for- 
merly head of the catalog and book order 
department of the Rochester public li- 
brary, is now in the library department 
at Scrantom’s, Inc., in Rochester. 


Provision for 10 new subordinate po- 
sitions and salary increases ranging from 
$50 to $400 a year, has been made by the 
Board of the Enoch Pratt public library, 
Baltimore, Maryland. The total allow- 
ance for the library is $430,228. 


The Franklin and Marshall College 
library, Lancaster, Pa., has received 
$1,000 from General H. C. Trexler, a 
member of the Board of Trustees, to be 
spent during the year for whatever pur- 
pose the library sees fit. The money is 
to be given annually for an indefinite 
period. 

The Johns Hopkins University has 
established a new department to be de- 
voted to the history of medicine, which 
will be directed by Dr William H. 


Welch, who has resigned the directorship 
of the School of Hygiene and Public 
Health to take the new position. 

The library is considered very beau- 
tiful and it houses the first independent 
library in connection with an American 
school of medicine, and embraces the 
first institution in the study of the his- 
tory of medicine in this country. 


Miles O. Price, for a number of years 
librarian of the Scientific library, U. S. 
Patent Office, Washington, D. C., has 
been called to take charge of the Law 
library at Columbia University. ‘Mr 
Price succeeds Mr Hicks who resigned 
last year to become law librarian at Yale. 

The Law library at Columbia Univer- 
sity has 150,000 volumes and spends 
more than $25,000 a year for books. It 
probably is among the two or three best 
law-school libraries in the country. 

Mr Price is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois library school. His wide 
knowledge of modern languages made 
his service in the U. S. Patent Office of 
great value, as it will in his present po- 
sition. He is gratefully remembered by 
his colleagues in Washington for his 
valuable contributions in the work of 
equalizing library salaries. 


The annual report of the librarian of 
Princeton University discusses the very 
difficult problem involved in the pro- 
vision for the scholar’s use of the less 
frequently used and rarer books and pe- 
riodicals, and argues for some codpera- 
tive agreement, by which the larger libra- 
ries in given areas may assume the re- 
sponsibility for securing them. 

At present, the libraries are wasting 
money on useless duplication of material 
that exists in libraries near at hand, 
while at the same time there are many 
other books and periodicals of equal 
value that are nowhere available in the 
country. 

The expenditures of the library for the 
last year total $177,107, of which $99,385 
was on account of salaries. There were 
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19,515 volumes added to the library, 
which now numbers 627,406v. 


Central 

Miss Jennie Wallace, for 21 years li- 
brarian of the Public library, Monroe, 
Michigan, has retired on account of poor 
health. ar 

By the will of the late Prof Marlow 
A. Shaw, for 20 years a member of the 
English department of the University of 
Iowa, the University of Iowa library has 
received his library amounting to 1000 
volumes of standard works of English 
literature. 


Elizabeth E. Wilson, formerly of the 
University of Wisconsin library school, 
resigned her position there in September 
to become acting-librarian of the State 
Teachers College at Oshkosh. She is 
filling the position of Malvina Clausen, 
the regular librarian, who is spending a 
year at Columbia University working for 
an advanced degree. 


The late Thos. E. Mitten, street car 
magnate, Philadelphia, made a gift of 
$100,000 to Goodland, Indiana, for a 
public library for his old home commu- 
nity, as a memorial to his parents. The 
Mitten gift will provide and meet every 
expense in connection with the library 
building and, in addition, Mr Mitten will 
supply an “endowment fund sufficient 
forever to maintain it.” 


Colonel Robert H. West, a member of 
the Board of trustees of the Public li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio, since its creation 
in 1891 and chairman of the Building 
committee most of that time, died on 
November 17 at the advanced age of 82. 
Colonel West continued his activities up 
to the time of his death and no one was 
more interested in the services of the 


library than he. 


The following changes have been made 
in the staff of the Public library, Deca- 
tur, IIl.: 


Helen H. Parker, Western Reserve, '29, as- 
sumed her duties as children’s librarian, 


August 1. Miss Parker has had experience 
in the Des Moines and Cleveland public li- 
braries. 

Malvena Evans, Illinois, ’29, began work as 
assistant cataloger, September 1. 

Minnie A. Dill, librarian, has been given 
an extended leave of absence because of ill 
health. 

The Public library of Youngstown, 
Ohio, has dedicated the fourth of its 
branch library buildings erected in the 
past three years at a total cost of $164,- 
967. This money was the result of 
Youngstown’s iriterest in its library and 
came thru the means provided by sub- 
scription, city bonds and city council ap- 
propriations. C. W. Sumner, the ac- 
tive city librarian, is a hospital library 
enthusiast and has organized this work 
to serve 12 institutions. 


On December 16, the Minneapolis pub- 
lic library observed the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the opening of its doors to the 
public. The occasion was observed by a 
dinner for the Library board and the 
staff. The present librarian, Gratia 
Countryman, was a member of the orig- 
inal staff. Dr Herbert Putnam was the 
first librarian in Minneapolis. 

The library had, as one feature of its 
celebration, an exhibit with posters list- 
ing popular books in 1889, the current 
events and fashions of the year, as well 
as the plays running in New York at the 
time. There was also a group of pictures 
of Minneapolis taken about that date. 


The recent report of the Public library 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., showed: Total 
expenditures, $220,648, of which $33,991 
was for books and periodicals, $6,888 
for binding, $128,766 for salaries of li- 
brarians, and $11,075 for salaries of 
engineers and janitors. 

Books issued for home use, 1,027,675; 
readers in reading rooms, 995,034; total 
of all records of service, which includes 
attendance at lectures, visitors to exhi- 
bitions, lantern slides circulated, etc., 
2,143,203. 

The per capita issue of books for home 
use based on the census estimate of 
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population was 6.26, and the number of 
books issued per card holder in the 
library was 24.1. 


A beautiful building and a useful li- 
brary has been planned for the Elizabeth 
M. Cudahy Memorial to be erected on 
the North Shore campus at Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago. Edward A. Cudahy 
has donated this $325,000 library as a 
tribute to his wife. 

The main reading room will be 101 
feet long, 44 feet wide, and 40 feet high, 
with a seating capacity of 200. The in- 
terior walls of this room will be faced 
with mankato stone; windows on three 
sides will have leaded glass in soft color 
tones; concealed lighting around the in- 
ner rim of the ceiling will be arranged 
as part of the general decorative scheme 
as well as an efficient and economical 
means of illumination. At the east end 
of the building, facing Lake Michigan, 
is the periodical room. Provision has 
been made for study rooms for graduate 
and research students; a treasure room 
for rare and precious volumes; a brows- 
ing room and a lecture room for the in- 
struction of the students in the use of 
the library. 

Ample provision has been made also 
for a librarian’s suite, staff rooms and 
adequate work rooms. 


The report of the committee on the 
Library of the University of Illinois for 
1928-29 stresses the following: 

The general appropriation was $80,000 
for the increase of the library. The 
regular book assignments for the College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences was $11,- 
650; for the College of Engineering, 
$3,900; College of Agriculture, $2,900; 
College of Commerce, $2,500; College of 
Education, $1,400; Library school, $300; 
School of music, $400; School of Jour- 
nalism, $200; Natural History survey, 
$800; special book assignments, $2,100. 
The total of all assignments from library 
additions was $80,000. 


Special appropriation for the library 
amounted to $26,014. 

The third unit of the new library 
building is completed and occupied, giv- 
ing shelving space sufficient to accom- 
modate the annual accessions for about 
10 years. Seats in the various reading 
rooms provide for about 1,600 students. 

The total number of volumes in the 
library is 762,166; number of maps, 
2,935; volumes awaiting cataloging, 16,- 
100; volumes from the Cavagna (Ital- 
ian) collection, 28,000; pamphlets not 
cataloged, 173,000. The total number of 
books taken for home use in the gen- 
eral library is 176,412; books used within 
the library, 349,889; total recorded use, 
526,302. 

The inter-library loans amounted to 
1,097, and 519 volumes were borrowed 
from other institutions. 


South 
On the occasion of the dedication of 
the new University of North Carolina 
library building, at Chapel Hill, a num- 
ber of valuable gifts and donations were 
made to the institution. 


The report of the State library, Vir- 
ginia, covers thoroly matters within its 
province for the year ending 1929. The 
State library building has been made 
practically fireproof. 

The State library contributed 11 por- 
traits to an extensive exhibition of his- 
torical portraits, held by the State his- 
torical society at Richmond. There were 
more than 150 portraits of persons con- 
nected with Virginia history from the 
earliest period down to 1830. 

Volume 3 of the Executive Journals 
of the Council of Colonial Virginia was 
issued. Volume 4 is about ready for the 
press. Other documents of historic in- 
terest are being prepared. 

There were 19,595 printed items added 
to the library. The value of books re- 
ceived by gift and on exchange account 
is greater than the value of the books 
purchased. The latter cost $4,494. The 
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number of volumes in the library is 
219,128. 

The library has begun an effort to 
collect from other depositories printed 
material especially relating to the his- 
tory of Virginia in the various periods, 
also, photostats of the older records of 
the state which the State library does 
not have, are being made from local 
collections. 


West 
Vera M. Dixon, Pratt ’12, formerly 
supervisor of school libraries in Des 
Moines, Iowa, is now assistant professor 
of library science in the new Library 
school of the University of Oklahoma. 


A new $275,000 library building, given 
to the University of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
by Mr and Mrs R. M. McFarlin, is soon 
to be opened. Mrs McFarlin has given 
an additional $250,000 to fully equip the 
library. 

Miss Reba Davis (Illinois), for a 
number of years librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, has resigned her 
position there to be married. Recent 
changes in the library staff are: 


Mary E. Marks (Illinois), who has been 
Miss Davis’ assistant for the past four years, 
has been appointed librarian to succeed Miss 
Davis. 

Phianna Sutten (Illinois), formerly of the 
Des Moines public library, has assumed the 
position of assistant cataloger in the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming library. 

Reta Ridings (Carnegie library school, 
Pittsburgh), formerly of the University of 
Oregon library, has become reference li- 
brarian to succeed Grace Bischof, now li- 
brarian of the New York Horticultural 
society. : 

Pacific Coast 

Grace Kelley, for some time on the 
staff of the John Crerar library, has en- 
tered Stanford University, California, 
where she is taking graduate work to- 
ward an advanced degree in the fields of 


Sociology and Psychology. 
Canada 
Angus Mowat has been appointed 
librarian of the Public library, Windsor, 
Ontario. Mr Mowat graduated from the 


Ontario library school and rendered suc-. 
cessful service both at Trenton and 
Belleville. He was also a soldier in the 
World war. His appointment is pro- 
nounced an excellent one, as successor 
to Miss Agnes Lancefield, resigned. . 


Foreign 

The Maui County free library at Wai- 
luku, Maui, is finishing a much needed 
new building. School libraries have been 
established wherever possible. There 
was a gain in the school libraries in cir- 
culation of 98,686 v.; books in the li- 
brary, 24,921. 


The Hilo public library has completed 
a much needed extension to the building 
and a new branch library in an outer dis- 
trict. Total number of volumes in the 
library, 36,140; registered borrowers in 
Hilo, 5,570, and 1,143 in outlying dis- 
tricts. Great use is made by the schools. 
The home use of Hilo was 203,585 v. 


The fortieth annual report of the 
Public libraries of Belfast, Ireland, notes 
several interesting points of the past 
year. The library has completed 40 years 
of work. 

The Art gallery and Museum have 
been removed from the library to their 
own new building. The space thus given 
has been used to expand and develop 
both the reference and lending depart- 
ments. 

Home reading decreased over 13,000 v. 
for the year, probably due to the open- 
ing of the school libraries, since the de- 
crease is largely in the juvenile sections. 
Books issued for home use, 997,491; 
card holders, 31,861, with an additional 
7,987 “student’s” tickets. The library 
received from the Carnegie trustees 
£1,250 for providing new books. 

A new fine branch building, costing . 
£15,000, was opened, November, 1929. 





Wanted—Children’s librarian, training 
and experience, in medium sized library. 
Minimum salary $1800. Library Dept., 
216 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 








